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Economy and Efficiency 


ARE THE TWO CHIEF FACTORS 
TO SUCCESS 
These, Mr. Veterinarian, can be had by using our Prophylactic and Curative Agents. 
PRICES REDUCED. 


BLACK-LEG SERUM, per 100 C. C 
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Bacterins), each 
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. L.), per package, 6 vials 
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To keep the intestinal canal of swine 
free from worms and to aid digestion and 
assimilation, use our Rx 1425 


Sodium Sulpho Cresolate Hog 
Powder 
Containing Quassia, Gentian and So- 


At the time you vaccinate young pigs 
against hog cholera administer a dose of 


Verm-e-muls 


An emulsion containing Santonin, Areca, 
Napthaline and Oil of Wormseed. Dose, 


| teaspoonful. 


Per pound, $3.50; Y% pound, $1.00. 
or 


Porcine Vermifuge Capsules 


A hard gelatine capsule containing 
Santonin, Calomel Podophyllin, Oil of 
Chenopodium. To be administered with 
specjal balling gun. 

Per box, 25 capsules, $1.25; 100 capsules, 
$4.25 





dium-Sulpho-Cresolate. Prevents rein- 


festation. 
DOSAGE—1 teaspoonful to | tablespoon- 
ful in slop. 


In 100-pound sealed tins only, $10.00 
Swine Plague or 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Swine 
May Complicate Hog Cholera Infection. 
Swine Plague Bacterin 


Controls This Complicating Infection. 
Per dozen 2 mil vials (12 doses), $2.00; 
20 mil vial (10 doses), $1.50. 


To disinfect the premises. 


Liquor Cresolis Compositus U. S. P. Per gallon, $2.25; Per 10 gallons, $22.00. 
Sold to Veterinarians Only—Does That Mean Anything to You 


THE JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, Inc. 


1320 Main Street 


Veterinary Supplies 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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The Eradication of Tuberculosis from Cattle 


and Swine” 


By J. A. KIERNAN, Washington, D. C., Chief, Tuberculosis Eradication Division, 
Bureau of Animal Industry. 


T IS not the purpose of this paper to 
discuss tuberculosis from a scientific 
viewpoint, but to deal with it in a 

practical way, and endeavor to outline 
some proposed plans for its eradication. 

You all well know that the disease 

has been rapidly spreading and that it 
now exists in every state and posses- 
sion of this nation. 

There is substantial evidence to in- 


_dicate that the percentage of tubercu- 


lous cattle and swine in certain states 
is very large. In others it is confined 
chiefly to the dairy herds within a short 
radius of cities, and to the beef herds 
which have been augmented by recent 
importations of cattle from other states. 
From these localities it will spread, 
unless controlled, until practically all 
of our cattle and swine herds are dis- 
eased. The data furnished by the meat 
inspection division of- the Bureau of 
Animal Industry should cause concern 
to live stock producers, as it will to 
the public at large. 

At the 883 official establishments in 
253 cities and towns where federal in- 
spection is maintained, there were 
slaughtered during the year terminat- 
ing June 30, 1917, forty million swine. 
and, of that number, three million, nine 


*Presented at the 35th annual meeting of the IIli- 


nois Veterinary Medical Association, Chicago, Decem- 
ber, 1917, 


hundred seventy-four thousand were 
on post-mortem examination, found to 
be affected with tuberculosis. Practi- 
cally ten per cent of the total killed 
were tuberculous. The percentage of 
tuberculosis found at the same estab- 
lishments the year before was about 
nine, and during the previous year it 
was less. 

These figures are serious, challeng- 
ing facts, that put the matter clearly 
up to the live stock producers. It is 
for them to decide whether the plague 
shall go on increasing, or whether it 
shall be placed under subjection. 

During the 1917 fiscal year, 203,193 
cattle were on post-mortem examina- 
tion, found affected with tuberculosis. 
While it is true that all the animals 
found diseased were not so extensively 
infected as to cause their entire con- 
demnation for human consumption, 
should we be encouraged thereby? The 
fact that ten per cent of the total num- 
ber of animals slaughtered showed le- 
sions of tuberculosis, should arouse the 
industry to the dire necessity of resort- 
ing to every available and possible 
means of checking the further ravages 
of this insidious enemy. 

Unless prompt and remedial action 
is taken, each succeeding year will 
make the task just so much harder. If 
the losses amount to tens of millions 
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now, they will run up into hundreds 
of millions within a comparatively few 
years. 

In our generation, the word “effi- 
ciency” has become almost a national 
by-word. Other industries, mechani- 
cal, scientific, and artistic, are striving 
with might and main to make their 
work the most efficient possible. It 
behooves the live stock industry too, 
not only to be proficient in producing 
sires and dams of renown for size, 
conformation, beauty, disposition, pro- 
duction and fecundity, but for health- 
fulness as well; and it profiteth not to 
attain proficiency in all the other at- 
tributes, if the animals produced, are 
rotten at the core. Damaged goods can 
be passed as first class articles only by 
deception and the day of reckoning has 
come, or will soon be here for the 
trafficker in tuberculous cattle. Ten 
years from now a cow that cannot 
stand up under a tuberculin test, with- 
out being satiated with tuberculin in- 
jected to withstand the test for inter- 
state shipment, will not be worth twen- 
ty cents on the dollar. 

The producer or feeder who is aware 
of the presence of tuberculosis among 
his cattle, is unjust to himself in cher- 
ishing the thought that it is unknown 
to others. 

His stock is marked on every mar- 
ket, and his neighbor’s stock, too. 
They suffer financially, because their 
products are sold on the basis of a 
certain amount of waste. 

Tuberculosis of cattle and tubercu- 
losis of swine are usually found to- 
gether, where both classes of stock are 
kept on the same farm. If the cattle 
are free from the disease, the hogs are 
usually healthy. 

In localities where hogs are fed skim 
milk from creameries, the largest per- 
centage of tuberculosis is found. 


As a rich nation, we can stand the 


annual losses caused by tuberculosis, 
but the future generations will be 
taxed dearly for our neglect if we go 
blindly on, unmindful of our obliga- 
tions to preserve without blemish the 
inheritances we are now enjoying. If 
this generation were to leave behind it 











tumbled-down schoolhouses, wrecked 
bridges, impassable roads, corrupt so- 
ciety, and a bankrupt treasury, our age 
would be marked as one of inefficiency. 

Our live stock industry is an insti- 
tution no less than our banks, schools, 
churches and homes, and we who 
despoil it, are as wanton as the man 
who mines his farm, striving only’ for 
immediate gain, and unmindful of pos- 
terity. 

Tuberculosis is an economic prob- 
lem which may be solved by every live 
stock owner. We cannot hide behind 
the cloak of misfortune and claim im- 
munity on the ground of our inability 
to prevent the infliction of fate. 

Tuberculosis should be eradicated 
because it is a preventable disease. We 
tolerate it only because it is a habit 
some of us have acquired. 

The question now is—What are we 
going to do about it? 

Tuberculosis can be eradicated from 
all the cattle and all the swine in this 
Union. To support such a broad as- 
sertion there is an abundance of evi- 
dence, obtained in the school of expe- 
rience, covering a period of several 
years. Tuberculosis has been eradi- 
cated from hundreds of herds in the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Mary- 
land, and other states. It has been 
practically exterminated from compar- 
atively large, circumscribed areas. 

Furthermore, wherever and when- 
ever an effort has been made to eradi- 
cate the plague, and the earnest co- 
operation of the live stock owners and 
officials has been obtained, success has 
never failed to crown the enterprise. 
Herds of cattle, which, at the inception 
of the campaign, contained seventy-five 
per cent of diseased animals, have been 
freed of the malady and have remained 
as free herds. Herds, which on the 
first test, were found free of disease, 
have, by the prudent care of their own- 
ers been kept free from tuberculosis. 

The experience the Bureau has had, 
as outlined here, has been enjoyed by 
the officials of some states. The pre- 
ponderance of successful experiments 
if we may call them such, is convinc- 
ing proof that when conditions are fav- 
orable, tuberculosis may be eradicated. 
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What Constitutes Favorable 
‘Conditions? 

What constitutes favorable condi- 
tions? The same state of mind of the 
people that obtained in the early “Nine- 
ties” when .pleura-pneumonia was 
eradicated; in 1902, 1908, 1914 and 
1915 when foot-and-mouth disease was 
eradicated. The same spirit that per- 
vaded the western states during the 
cattle and sheep scabies eradication 

campaign—the same spirit that has 
aided in the eradication of hog chol- 
era. The same state of mind, that 
same earnest, hearty, wholesome and 
substantial co-operation that has made 
fever eradication the success it is. 
The American people can eradicate tu- 
berculosis, or prevent its eradication, 
or increase its prevalence. Whenever 
the people of a country decide to get 
rid of all the tuberculosis among cat- 
tle and swine, they can accomplish that 
work in a comparatively short time at 
a moderate cost, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing tables covering the work in the 
District of Columbia and the states of 
Maryland and Virginia. 

VIRGINIA, PERCENTAGE OF TUBERCULOUS 





Year Original Herds Annual Tests 
1910. dae 18.27% 4.45% 
194%: & 13.72% 3.79% 
1912 ... 17.29% 3.02% 
1914 ... 10.14% 3.49% 
1STS. 3s 16.91% pe kes 
a pt eg - 57% 





39% 4%. 
MARYLAND, PERCENTAGE | OF TUPERCU. 
LOUS CAT 


Original wo Na Annual Tests 
15.744, 58% 
20.22% 5.17% 
21.42% 3.64% 
11.21% 3.64% 
21.97% 3.15% 











$18,825.00 $46.48 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, PERCENTAGE OF 
TUBERCULOUS CATTLE. 


Year Tuberculous 
1910 18.87% 
1911 3.20% 
1912 1.29% 
1915 1.75% 
1916 1.1% 
1917 84% 


In 1917, the number of cattle tested 
by the Bureau is as follows: 


ERADICATION OF TUBERCULOSIS 








2.53% 
2.58% 
Total Average 
Appraisal Appraisal! 
$14,167. = $45.99 
985.0 46.90 
230. 00 46.00 
945.00 47.25 
1,375.00 48.75 
350.00 50.00 
522.50 47.50 
250.00 50.00 
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RESULTS OF CO-OPERATIVE TUBERCULIN 
TESTING OF CATTLE, FISCAL YEAR, 1917. 








Percentage 
te) 

: Total Passed Reacted Reactors 
Indian Schools......... 413 386 27 6.5% 
Maryland: 

Original tests...... 325 285 40 12.33% 
Annual retests.... 1,387 1,351 36 2.58% 
| Rea 1,636 76 4.43% 


Virginia, 
Original tests. 


y 2,477 235 6.33% 
Annual tests........ 


8,212 117 1.4% 











|: Senora 12,04 11,689 352 2.92% 

Dist. ry Colaible 1,060 1,051 9 84% 
Interstate 

entries: 2... 388 365 24 6.44% 

Total ............ 1,448 1,416 33 2.27% 


Pure-Bred Herds: 
Original tests...... 2,452 2,351 101 4.11% 
Annual retests.... 2,034 1,978 56 2.75% 


Total _.....:.. "4,486 4,329 «157 3.5% 
Grand total..20,101 19,458 645 3.21% 
STATISTICS RELATIVE TO THE ERADICA- 
TION OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA FOR THE 
FISCAL YEARS 1910-1917. 



































Percentage 
Fiscal Total No. No. 
Year Cattle Tested Reacted 
1910 ,701 18.87 
1911 1,967. No. percentages 3.71 
1912 1,390. based on total 2.30 
1913 _ 1,534 number of reac- 1.83 
1914 1,628 tors, some of 2.03 
1915 1,078 which were not 1.75 
1916 1,184 appraised. 1.10 
1917 1,060 .84 
11,542 4.08% 
Fiscal 
Year Rule 1 Rule 2 Rule 3 Total 
5 238 65 8 
1911 20 1 21 
1912 5 5 
1913 17 3 20 
1914 28 28 
1915 1 6 7 
1916 1 9 1 11 
1917 1 2 2 5 
8 325 72 seus 
Average appraisal f 
Average butcher’s price $21.08 
Average indemnity 13.41 
Average amount received for each ani- 
mal 34.49 
Average difference between appraised as 


value and amount received...................- 
In 1917, the number of cattle tested by the Bureau 
is as follows: 


Total Average Total Average 
Butcher’s Butcher’s Indemnity Indemnity 
$6,018.33 $19.54 $4,276.32 $13.8 

321.50 15.26 446.50 21.26 
100.00 20.00 84.00 16.80 
491.29 24.56 194.71 9.73 
961.00 34.28 189.00 6.75 
165.00 23.57 125.00 17.85 
312.50 28.41 130.50 11.86 
169.20 25.80 




















$8,538.82 $21.08 $5,471.83 $13.41 


The campaign of eradicating tuber- 
culosis has been taken up under three 
projects as follows: 

Eradication from Pure-Bred Herds 
of Cattle. 

Eradication 
Swine. 


of Tuberculosis from 
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Eradication from | Circumscribed 
Areas. 
Eradication of Tuberculosis from Pure- 
Bred Herds of Cattle 
Pure-bred herds which have been tu- 


berculin tested and found to be free 


from tuberculosis, will be classed as: 


accredited herds; that is herds which 
the state or federal authorities may cer- 
tify tu, as being free from the disease. 
. This certification will be a tremendous 
stimulation to the trade among cattle 
known to be healthy. The prospective 
purchaser will be willing to part with 
his money, when he invests in cows 
which are not blighted by disease. The 
person who is upbuilding his herd, 
will find security when he purchases 
registered sires and dams to introduce 
into his bovine family. The known 
healthy animal will be in great de- 
mand, whereas the unknown quantity 
will be on the bargain counter. The 
accredited herds will have entree into 
any society, whilst the unknown will 
be eligible only for use in localities 
where there is a premium on inefficient 
live stock. 
The Accredited Herd Plan 

The movement to establish accred- 
ited herds is purely a voluntary one. 
No laws will be necessary to assure 
the success of this plan. Its success 
will depend upon the judgment and 
decision of the live stock owners. It 
is a practical proposition for the prac- 
tical live stock owner. It is a plan 
of fair dealing, without the specula- 
tive chance which attends the purchas- 
ing of cattle which are members of a 
herd known to contain, or to have re- 
cently contained, animals which are 
affected with tuberculosis, or which are 
under suspicion. 

The following proposed regulations 
for accrediting herds of cattle have the 
unanimous approval of a -committee 
representing the Breeders’-Associations 


and a committee representing the © 


United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation. ae: 

PROPOSED REGULATIONS FOR ACCREDITING HEADS 
OF CATTLE 3 

An accredited tubercu'in tested. pure-bred 

herd is one which has teen tuberculin tested 

by the subcutaneous method, or.‘any other 


test approved by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, under the supervision of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, or a regularly employed 
veterinary inspector of the state in which co- 
operative tuberculosis eradication work is be- 
ing conducted. Further, it shall be a herd in 
which no animal affected with tuberculosis 
has been found upon two arinual or three 
semi-annual tuberculin tests, as above de- 
scribed, and by physical examination. 

The entire herd, or any cattle in the herd 
shall be tuberculin tested or retested at such 
time as is considered necessary by the fed- 
eral and state authorities 

No cattle shall be presented for the tuber- 
culin test which have been injected with tu- 
berculin within sixty days immediately pre- 
ceding, or which have at any time reacted 
to a tuberculin test. 

No herd shall be classed as an accredited 
herd in which tuberculosis has been. found, 
by the application of the test referred to in 
paragraph 1, until such: herd has been suc- 
cessfully subjected to two consecutive tests 
with tuberculin, applied at intervals of not 
less than six months, the first interval dat- 
ing from the time of removal of the tuber- 
culous animal from the herd. 

Prior to each tuberculin test, satisfactory 
evidence of the identity of the registered 
animals shall be presented to the inspector. 
Any grade cattle maintained in the herd, or 
associated with animals of the herd, shall be 
identified by a tag, or other marking, satis- 
factory to the state and federal officials. 

All removals of- registered cattle from the 
herd, either by sale, death or slaughter, shall 
be reported promptly to the said state or 
federal officials, giving the identification of 
the animal, and, if sold, the name and ad- 
dress of the person to whom transferred. 
If the transfer is made from one accredited 
herd to another accredited herd, the ship- 
ment shall be made only in properly cleaned 
and disinfected cars. No cattle shall be al- 
lowed to associate with the herd, which have 
not passed a tuberculin test approved by the 
state and federal officials. 

All milk and other dairy products fed to 
calves, shall be that produced by an accred- 
ited herd, or, if from outside or unknown 
sources, it shall be pasteurized by heating to 
not less than 150° F. for not less than twenty 
minutes. . 

All reasonable sanitary measures and other 
recommendations by the state and federal 
regulations for the control of tuberculosis, 
shall be complied with. 

Cattle from an accredited herd may be 
shipped interstate, by certificate obtained 
from the office of the state live stock sani- 
tary officials of the state in which the herd 
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is located, or from the office of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry without further tuber 
culin test, for a period of one year, subject 
to the rules and regulations of the state of 
destination. 

’ Strict compliance with the above rules and 
regulations shall entitle the owners of tuber- 
culosis free herds to a certificate (7 ubercu- 
losis Accredited Herd) issued by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the state live stock 
sanitary official; said certificate good for one 
year from date of test, unless revoked at an 


earlier date. 

Violations of the letter or spirit of these 
regulations shall be considered sufficient 
cause for immediate cancellation of co-oper- 
ution by the state and federal officials. 


Eradication of Tuberculosis from 
Swine 

Tuberculosis of swine exists to an 
alarming degree. Each year the car- 
casses of thousands of swine are con- 
demned as unfit for human consump- 
tion, at abattoirs where federal in- 
spection is maintained as before re- 
lated. The remedy for this evil is the 
pasteurization of dairy by-products, 
which are fed to swine and of course 
the elimination of the existing cause, 
the tuberculous animals which are the 
distributors of the tubercle bacilli. 
Tuberculous cattle are the principal 
source of tuberculosis in hogs, the dis- 
ease being transmitted readily by feed- 
ing the hogs on unpasteurized dairy 
products, and by allowing hogs to fol- 
low such cattle in the feed lot, and to 
feed upon the undigested grain in the 
droppings. 

That hogs, which are fed on garbage 
may become tuberculous and in many 
cases unfit for food, or may be main- 
tained free from tuberculosis, is well 
set forth in the following observations, 
which have come to the notice of the 
Bureau. 

Charles Miller & Company, Estab- 
lishment 517, in the year ending 1911 
slaughtered 2,199 hogs which had been 
fed on garbage from New York hotels. 
This garbage had been sterilized at the 
establishment and all hogs thus fed 
were free from tuberculosis. No other 
feed was used excepting a short finish 
on stale bread. 

During the same period, 34,295 hogs 
were slaughtered at the same estab- 
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lishment, which were purchased from 
outside sources. :. Two hundred and 
fifty-three were aflected with tubercu- 
losis. 

Bureau inepegtaes report thirty per 
cent of the hogs 
been fed upon city 
adelphia to be ates ay 
losis. Cultures (6 me 
spleens showed ta s reulosis ‘of human 
type. if 

In an investigatiol ‘Of hogs fed on 
garbage from the- ktehen of the tuber- 
culous section of ‘att - insane asylum, 
lesions of six tub@eculous hogs were 
submitted to the oratories. Two 
showed human type. OF tubercle bacilli; 
four showed the bovine type. 

In a arg” lett of October 27, 
1911, to Mr. N. Baker, editor of 
Engineering News, sNew York City, 
it was stated that reports received by 
the Bureau concernifig the feeding of 
unsterilized. garbage, showed from 
twenty to forty pet cent of the hogs 
to be affected with tuberculosis. Some 
cases appedres to he. of the human 
type. 

The Chief “ae the: ‘Bureau, in a let- 
ter to Dr.. Henry ‘Busman, Denver, 
Colo., dated Nave eet 24, 1911, said, 
“The position, which: I. am assuming 
regarding the feedifig.of garbage to 
hogs is that selected and: sterilized gar- 
bage i is of considerable economic value 
in the feeding of hogs and if proper 
piggeries are provided, that it should 
be permitted fed under. the above con- 
ditions.” —. 

Dr. Rishel, Los Aiizeles, Calif., sub- 
mitted to the Biireau ,several reports 
of post-mortem examinations made at 
that station; as folléws: 

December). 1910;"80: garbage fed hogs 
slaughtered ; 16 tuberculous. 

November;--1910; 28%- garbage fed 
hogs slaughtered : 69. ‘tuberculous. 

November. 26, 1909; to July 18, 1910, 

Nineteen hundred gid: sixty unsteril- 
ized garbage fed ; 219: tuberculous. 

November 26, 1909; -to July 16, 1910, 
39,928 other than gurbage: “ay 1,044 
tuberculous. 

Per cent infected, 291. - -- 

Nineteen’ hundred and sixty unsteril- 
ized garbage -féed ; 216, tuberculous. 
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Per cent infected, 10.71. 

Another report from Los Angeles, 
Calif., shows that 290 garbage fed hogs 
slaughtered; 98 tuberculous, the per- 
centage infected being 33.79. 

The Eradication of Tuberculosis from 
Circumscribed Areas 

The eradication of tuberculosis from 
circumscribed areas, should be taken 
up first in states where the disease ex- 
ists to a comparatively slight degree. 
It should be taken up in a county very 
much after the plan which the Bureau 
has practiced successfully since 1906 
in eradicating the cattle tick. The peo- 
ple should be fully advised of the ob- 
ject sought, before an attempt is made 
to eradicate the disease; and it is -my 
judgment that the matter should be 
submitted to a referendum before 
starting the campaign. If the major- 
ity of the people vote in favor of eradi- 
cating tuberculosis, the county should 
pay its part of the burden of expense. 
Veterinarians should be employed by 
the county to co-operate with federal 
and state inspectors in testing the cat- 
tle and disposing of the reactors; in 
supervising the disinfecting of barns 
and other buildings where tuberculous 
animals are housed; and in supervis- 
ing the re-stocking of herds which 
have been reduced in numbers by the 
slaughter of diseased animals. 

All cattle in the county in which the 
campaign is being conducted which are 
six months of age or over, shall be tu- 
berculin tested with tuberculin pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. Such cattle as react to the tuber- 
culin test shall be appraised and de- 
stroyed under supervision. 

Proposed Indemnity for Animals De- 
stroyed 

It is suggested that owners of con- 
demned animals shall be reimbursed to 


the extent of seventy-five per cent of . 


the appraised value. The maximum ap- 
praisal for grade animals should be 
$110, and for pure-bred cattle $200. The 
county in which the condemned cattle 
belong shall pay twenty-five per cent 
of the loss, and the state and the fed- 
eral department should each pay twen- 
ty-five per cent of the appraised value 


of the animal. This will leave twenty- 
five per cent of the loss to be sustained 
by the cattle owner. 

Annual retests will have to be car- 
ried on in such areas for several years, 
and strict quarantine measures will 
have to be enforced to prevent the in- 
troduction of additional disease into 
the areas. 

It is believed that with such a cam- 
paign an entire state of 50,000 square 
miles may be cleaned in ten years, at 
an approximate cost to the federal gov- 
ernment of $2,000,000. 

There are absolutely no grounds 
upon which a reasonable estimate can 
be made of the number of years it will 
take to eradicate this disease. All one 
can do is to make a guess as to the 
time, and it is my belief that if this na- 
tion succeeds in eradicating tuberculo- 
sis in fifty years it will be one of the 
greatest heritages our successors will 
have handed down to posterity. 

The mistake should not be made— 
and I am sure it will not be—of believ- 
ing that a great big campaign can be 
launched at this time that will quickly 
eradicate tuberculosis. The campaign 
will have to be built upon a sound 
foundation. It will have to be started 
in a small area in a state and expand 
from that point. Great care will have 
to be exercised to prevent the matter 
from being exploited by enthusiasts, 
who desire immediate results which we 
know cannot be obtained. 

The campaign which has been in 
progress in the District of Columbia 
for ten years is a lesson to the Bureau 
that the progress must, necessarily, be 
slow, and that the work can be accom- 
plished only by the most thorough and 
well-directed effort. 

One of the most important features 
of the work to be kept itnder consider- 
ation is the fact that we are dealing 
with an invisible disease, and an indivi- 
ous one. 

The most effectual education cam- 
paign that can be carried on in the 
eradication of tuberculosis, foot-and- 
mouth disease or tick fever is actually 
accomplishing results. The extermina- 
tion of any disease from a county is 
an argument that will convince more 
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people of the practicability of the cam- 
paign than a thousand lectures. 

Mississippi, the first entire state to 
complete the eradication of the tick, 
didn’t talk them to death, but dipped 
the cows in her 5,000 concrete dipping 
vats. The educational campaign in 
Mississippi did not consist of words, 
but deeds—not lectures, but dipping 
vats. 

The Tuberculin Test 

The subcutaneous tuberculin test, 
when applied by an expert, under fa- 
vorable conditions, has been found by 
thorough autopsies and microscopic ex- 
aminations to be extremely accurate. 
Statistics generally given are not reli- 
able, for the reason that tuberculin is 
charged with its own mistakes, the 
mistakes of veterinarians applying the 
test, and the mistakes of the veteri- 
narian conducting the post-mortem ex- 
aminations upon reacting animals. The 
test, as ordinarily applied, shows quite 
a number of inaccuracies. 

This in part is due to the careless- 
ness of those applying the test; but in 
the greater part is due to an insuffi- 
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cient doseage of tuberculin. In gen- 
eral testing, the failure is not so much 
in classing non-tuberculous cattle as 
reactors, but, rather, in classing tuber- 
culous animals as non-reactors. These 
animals in certain instances do react 
under the application of a small dose 
of tuberculin. A partly arrested lesion 
of tuberculosis may respond at any 
time, ranging from the 16th to the 
72nd hour following its injection. The 
efficacy as well as the reliability of 
the tuberculin test is in some measure 
dependent upon the herd owners and 
managers. These persons must not 
only be intelligent but honest as well. 
Experiments are now being conduct- 
ed by the Bureau at a number of sta- 
tions with various forms of tuberculin 
prepared by the biochemic division of 
the Bureau. 

There are other phases of the sub- 
ject which should be discussed: but, in 
conclusion—will say that what is 
needed to accomplish results is the co- 
operation of the people. We must ob- 
tain their confidence by well-directed 
efforts and efficient, consistent service. 


Notes on Hemorrhagic Septicemia in Cattle 
By B. H. BROOKS, D. V. M., Riverton, Iowa. 


HE disease known as hemorrhagic 
fe septicemia or pasteurellosis in cat- 
tle is attracting quite a little atten- 
tion just now and I believe it should for 
two reasons: First, because of the dif- 


ficulty experienced in its diagnosis; 
second, because of the enormous losses 
it occasions. 

In my experience the symptoms and 
lesions are extremely variable; no dis- 
ease seems to me to show more variable 
symptoms or anatomical changes than 
this, and I have not observed half of 
the symptoms mentioned by writers on 
this subject. 

Some writers say that hemorrhagic 
septicemia is highly contagious, yet I 
have seen it occur in the feed yard 
where cattle were corn-fed and only one 
in a herd of a hundred would die from 
it. Autopsy would show the typical 
hemorrhages of this malady, yet no 
more of the herd would be affected. 


I have seen it occur in milk cows and 
present all the symptoms of parturient 
are-is and in such cases I defy anyone 
to distinguish it from milk fever before 
death of the subjects affected. Yet, at 
the autopsy. I have found the hemor- 
rhagic areas that indicate hemorrhagic 
septicemia. I have treated these cases 
for milk fever. 

As to causes that predispose to this 
disease; while I believe that poor con- 
dition, ill housing, poor feed and hard- 
ship like shipping and passing through 
stock yards, predispose to this disease 
and especially lends to its contagious 
nature ; yet, this will by no means always 
hold good, as I have seen it occur in 
cows and fattening steers that had the 
best of care. However, I hardly be- 
lieve it is contagious in such instances; 
it seems to be of a sporadic nature in 
such herds. In a great many cases I 
have been able to arrive at a diagnosis 
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only by having a microscopic examina- 
tion made at a laboratory, because upon 
autopsy no changes of ariy: note could 
be found exeept a few petechial hemor- 
rhages, usually located in the heart. 

The history of such cases is that they 
are found dead or dying by the owner 
in the xiorning; the animals apparently 
being all right the night before. I 
treated a case of this kind in a milk 
cow for parturient paresis. She had 
no rise of temperature nor disease symp- 
toms except those of typical parturient 
paresis. 

I read an article in the December 
issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE by Dr. W. W. 
Dimock of Ames, “Some’ of the Com- 
mon Diseases of the Heart.” In speak- 
ing of hemorrhages of the heart, he 
says: “In hemorrhagic septicemia of cat- 
tle, the hemorrhages are most frequenly 
found around the coronary region, ex- 
tending down to the ventricles or some- 
times more or less numerous at the base 
of the large vessels.” I think that is 
one of the best guides to diagnosis of 
hemorrhagic septicemia I have ever read. 
Every case in my experience having 
hemorrhages in these parts, coupled with 
the finding of the bipolar bacillus by 
microscopic examination, has turned out 
to be hemorrhagic septicemia. 

The first cases of hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia that I have seen were in a herd 
of cattle shipped from the St. Joseph, 
Missouri, stock yards. These cattle were 
not in the best of condition. The owner 
called me one morning and said he had 
two head of cattle having pneumonia, 
and that two had died of this disease. I 
examined the sick ones and found the 
temperatures to be 107 and 108 degrees 
Fahrenheit ; the animals were very weak 
and not eating; they had all the symp- 
toms of simple pneumonia except for the 
extraordinarily high temperature. I 
autopsied the dead ones and the only 
lesions found were those of lobar pneu- 
monia; the lungs being in-a’ state of red 
hepatization ; no hemorrhages, swellings 
or effusions existed. From what I could 
observe, I believe this whole herd of 150 
head was affected. They were coughing 
almost incessantly. I have never heard 
cattle cough as did these. Yet, under 


bacterin treatment, these cases made a 
slow but satisfactory recovery. 

Two clients of mine bought a load of 
calves at the stock yards in the fall, each 
taking about twenty-five head. One was 
a good feeder and caretaker. The other 
was not, providing neither adequate feed 
nor shelter for his live stock. In March, 
the negligent one, called me one morn- 
ing and told me there was blackleg in 
his herd as two animals were dead and 
one was dying; that they were all well 
the night before. On autopsy of three, 
no lesions were discernible in two car- 
casses ; the other had a few hemorrhages 
on the coronary region of the heart. 
The owner said he had lost a few ani- 
mals from time to time, all winter; that 
they died very suddenly; and that the 
cattle had not done well since he had pur- 
chased them. One or two more of the 
herd had rather profuse diarrhea, and 
protusion of rectal mucosa. About half 
of the herd seemed to be ailing. I sent 
one’s heart to a laboratory and a diag- 
nosis of hemorrhagic septicemia was 
established. The disease seemed to be 
of a chronic character in most cases, as 
they made slow recoveries. Some of the 
affected ones died. 

I treated all of this herd with bacterins 
and repeated the dose every three days 
for the sick ones. I also tried nuclein 
injections, thinking this might help to 
tone up the systems of those affected, 
but I am not certain that beneficial re- 
sults followed. Some of these animals 
did not entirely recover till grass was 
good, although following my advice, they 
gave them the best of care. 

The other client referred to as having 
also purchased twenty-five head of cat- 
tle took good care of them and none was 
sick. 

Last spring a client called me and [ 
found he had two old, emaciated cows, 
down and unable to rise. They seemed 
to be paralyzed. In both, the appetite 
was ravenous, bowels seemed to be quite 
normal, no rise of temperature, nothing 
to indicate sickness except a very poor 
condition and inability to get up. As he 
took little care of his stock and because 
he stated that they had done no good 
all winter and spring, I made a diagnosis 
of inanition, left stimulants and gave 
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him directions to give them plenty of 
good food. 

I heard no more of them for nearly 
a month when he called me and said he 
had a fine heifer that he had found dead 
and wanted me to hold an autopsy. 
When I arrived he told me both of the 
old, emaciated cows had died and he had 
autopsied them but could find nothing 
abnormal. However, he said that part 
of the cows’ hearts was “spreckled” 
like a turkey egg. I autopsied the heifer 
and found hemorrhages on the heart and 
diagnosed the affection as hemorrhagic 
septicemia. He was advised to have all 
his cattle treated with bacterins and he 
did so. Part of his herd was almost 
on the “‘lift,”’ as he called it, and I warned 
him that some of them would probably 
die. I believe they had the disease in 
a chronic form. Yet, to my surprise, 
on re-visiting the place about a month 
later, I found that every sick animal had 
recovered and was apparently thriving. 
This man also told me that he had lost 
cattle for four or five years in about the 
same way; that they had died and he 
had had them autopsied by different 
veterinarians but they had never ven- 
tured a diagnosis. 

Since giving them the bacterin treat- 
ment none has died. 

I have mentioned these cases merely 
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to indicate the different forms that 
hemorrhagic septicemia will assume 
When I first learned of this disease I 
was almost sure it would not appear 
without the edematous swellings such 
as books on practice describe, but I have 
never seen a case present swellings of 
this kind. The only cases in which I 
ever saw the high temperatures or even 
where rise in temperature occurred, were 
in-the pectoral form of the disease where 
pneumonia was present. 

It behooves a practitioner in this part 
of the country to be on the lookout con- 
stantly for this disease. In checking the 
ravages of hemorrhagic septicemia, I 
regard bacterins as almost a_ specific, 
both for sick and well animals. Seldom 
is it possible to get as good results in 
handling any disease as I do in this one 
with bacterins; several of my neighbor- 
ing practitioners will subscribe to this 
statement. 

I have never seen this disease appear 
in the form of a “mad itch” but some 
of my clients tell me of instances years 
ago when their cattle would take mad 
itch, as they called it, and die. From 
the symptoms they describe, I believe 
this is one of the forms of hemorrhagic 
septicemia. I have seen writings about 
this form of hemorrhagic septicemia but 
have never observed it in practice. 


Active Principle Therapy for Veterinarians 
KIRBY, Chicago. 


By DR. FRANK B. 


(Continued from page 759 in the 
November issue’ 
CONITIN is an alkaloid found in 
Atte leaves and root (tuber) of 
Aconitum napellus. It was discov- 
ered in 1833 by Hesse and is represented 
by the formula C,,H,,NO,,.. Possibly 
the preferable salt to use is the hydro- 
bromid which is freely soluble in 
water and the usual solvents. 
Pharmacology 
The prominence given aconitin by 
the medical profession is the result of 
much work by many observers both 
clinicians and laboratory workers. In 
veterinary medicine we owe much of 
the confidence with which it is now 


used to the pioneer work of Dr. D. M. 
Campbell, brought out as recently as 
1910 in a paper presented before the 
Missouri Valley Veterinary Medical 
Association, wherein he gave a résumé 
of several years’ experience in the use 
of this alkaloid. The ordinary aconi- 
tin test for toxicity as applicable in 
human medicine cannot be used in 
veterinary practice, viz.: numbness or 
tingling of the extremities or a feeling 
of warmth over the skin, but to quote 
Campbell, “the manifestation of the 
physiological action of aconite in the 
horse is so obvious that it can be ap- 
preciated even by stockmen.” The 
first effect noted is: diminished fre- 
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quency of respiration. This is fol- 
lowed by less restlessness and a soft- 
ening of the pulse, sweating in the 
flanks and behind the elbows. This 
favorable response is due to cardiac 
sedation and must be produced before 
reducing the frequency of administra- 
tion. 

In the horse and ox we give gr. 
1-72 at a dose—in the dog gr. 1-800 
every half hour until effect then 
every two hours to maintain the de- 
sirable features just mentioned. 

In dogs we note a tendency to sleep 
when full aconitin action is produced. 
This sign calls for decreased dosage 
or decreased frequency of dose or both. 

Aconitin is the antiphlogistic par 
excellence and yet the simple fact of 
fever is not always sufficient excuse 
for its indication. We have three 
clearly defined conditions underlying 
fever in which aconitin need not be 
used. First, the so-called febricula or 
ephemeral fever; second, fever due to 
toxemia from pus absorption or re- 
tained fecal matter; third, the asthenic 
type of fever. 

In the first aconitin will do no harm, 
given as directed in the introduction 
and as the condition cannot be diag- 
nosed until it has passed, its adminis- 
tration is avisable. To await the signs 
of a positive diagnosis of a graver con- 
dition is a waste of valuable time. 

The second class not necessarily de- 
manding aconitin is one clearly calling 
for surgical or mechanical interference 
—cathartics or wound drainage. But 
here the alkaloid will contribute to the 
relief of the associated symptoms and 
assist the other measures in the more 
speedy cure. 

A third class is all too frequent 
from the neglect of your client or 
his home remedy attempt and failure 
to cure. Here, however, though the 
case is well along in its course and 
grave conditions present, aconitin is 
indicated only when combined with 
systemic support such as strychnin 
and digitalin. Experience with this 
combination in veterinary medicine 
during the last few years assures it a 
permanent place with our dependable 
drug agents. 


The same may be said with refer- 
ence to the combination of aconitin, 
veratrin and digatillin, although its 
indications are different. In this com- 
bination veratrin replaces the strych- 
nin. This is a powerful febrifuge that 
should be used only in sthenic cases. 
The added advantage of the eliminant 
action of veratrin makes it all the 
more efficient. But asthenic fever 
cases cannot stand the depression of 
veratrin, hence the reason for supplant- 
ing it by strychnin. 

We can pass by the effect of aconi- 
tin on the nervous system as of no 
practical value, except that associated 
with fever we find aconitin relieves ex- 
citement. Its action on the heart has 
been mentioned. On the arterial sys- 
tem we find that aconitin reduces the 
pressure secondary to decreased card- 
iac action. Toxic doses produce 
marked fall in both the rate of the 
pulse and blood pressure. 

Aconitin probably exerts its reduc- 
ing effect on the temperature by in- 
creased radiation and lessening oxida- 
tion. 

Therapeutics 

The best known indication for 
aconitin is the symptom complex 
known as fever, especially in the early 
acute stage of inflammations. Do not 
fear the term cardiac depressant which 
is the exact therapeutic action neces- 
sary to save the overtaxed heart beat- 
ing from 20 to 50 times per minute 
too often. Think of the energy saved 
when you reduce that waste effort by 
50 per cent or more. Cardiac and 
vascular depression (sedation) are in- 
dicated and aconitin is, or should be, 
the remedy of first thought. 

As’ compared with acetanilid, we 
have the advantage that aconitin will 
not produce destruction of the red 
blood cells nor decrease the oxygen 
carrying power or alkalinity of the 
blood. 

Bear in mind the phenomena of in- 
flammation—heat, pain, redness and 
swelling, and consider the advantages 
io your patient in encouraging the 
subsidence of hyperthermia, and this 
is accomplished promptly and safely. 

The amount of blood in the whole 
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body is fairly constant so that excess 
(hyperemia) in one part necessarily 
causes decrease (anemia) in another. 
Hence circulatory equalization is the 
one consideration, the only object in 
view in congestions. Acontin, exerting 
its action on the hyperemic area, in- 
directly equalizes the pressure in the 
anemic area, and vice versa. 

Now, whether inflammation is ex- 
pressed in your patient as laminitis 
pneumonia (pneumonitis), . pleurisy 
(pleuritis), cholera (enteritis), syno- 
vitis, etc., the indications call for 
aconitin or its combinations as previ- 
ously suggested. 

Method of Administration 

While used subcutaneously in the 
human subject by a few, aconitin is 
safer and better when given by the 
mouth. Aconitin indication always 
calls for water as well. If seen early 
all cases require the frequent dose 
making the hypodermic method incon- 
venient and undesirable therefore, give 
aconitin well diluted with water and 
by the mouth. 

The little dose repeated at fifteen 
minute intervals for fever of three or 
four degrees and frequently for not 
more than three or four doses, will 
make a favorable impression. Then 
maintain that effect by hourly doses. 
Definitely explain to the attendant just 
what you expect the medicine to do; 
see that it is done and rest assured 
that it will produce the desired thera- 
peutic effect. 

ADRENALIN 

Adrenalin is the active principle of 
the suprarenal glands. It is repre- 
sented by the chemical formula C,H; 
(OH), CHOH CH, NHCH,, a white 
permanent powder that is but slightly 
soluble in water. The hydrochlorid 
is therefore more frequently used. 

Pharmacology 

Adrenalin raises the blood pressure 
and increases the rapidity of the heart 
beat. As a hemostatic this active 
principle meets the requirements bet- 
ter than any other known remedy. It 
causes a blanching of mucous mem- 
branes. It is valuable in minor oper- 
ative work, rendering the field prac- 
tically bloodless. The aqueous solu- 


tion 1-1000 is used, administered sub- 
cutaneously. 

For systemic effect deep muscular in- . 
jection is necessary. In gastric and 
abdominal hemorrhage adrenalin is 
most effective. 

Therapeutics 

In veterinary surgery adrenalin has 
practically the same uses as in human 
surgery. In arresting bleeding from 
traumatic and operative wounds, di- 
luted solutions, 1-5000 to 1-1000 are 
used locally and in cavities by packing 
with saturated gauze. When com- 
bined with or preceding cocain, ad- 
renalin is most valuable, giving a 
bloodless operative field, reducing the 
probability of the toxic action of co- 
cain and the tendency to secondary 
hemorrhage and prolonging the anaes- 
thetic effect. 

In inflammation of the eye and nasal 
mucosa adrenalin promptly blanches 
the parts, with a subsequent sense of 
relief. Use is made of it in purpura 
hemorrhagica, azoturia and hemop- 
tysis, the latter seen in race horses from 
over-exertion. 

We have suggested its value in 
hemorrhage internally and __ locally. 
Adrenalin is also used in hemorrhage 
from nose, bladder, vagina and rec- 
tum. 

Mention must be made of adrenalin 
in azoturia when associated with are- 
colin. Give two drams of the solution 
subcutaneously with one grain of are- 
colin-—the former every two hours. 

Bear in mind adrenalin in shock 
and any condition producing lowered 
blood pressure. 

. Administration 

Adrenalin is used only as_ the 
chlorid obtained in 1-1000 solution. 
It is essentially an active principle for 
subcutaneous injection in_ internal 
medicine. Superficial injection is un- 
certain, as is administration by the 
mouth. The intramuscular, 1-1000 or 
intravenous, 1-1000, is to be preferred. 
The horse dose is one to two drams, 
dog dose five to ten minims. 


ALLANTOIN 


Allantoin is possibly the most recent 
active principle introduced into medi- 
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cine in the United States. It is ob- 
tained from Symphytum comfrey, a 
. plant long used as a vulnerary. This 
term is now obsolete, but allantoin, on 
which its therapeutic efficiency de- 
pends, well fulfills the definition of the 
word. This active principle is widely 
distributed in the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms and is found in the al- 
lantoic fluid, milk, many cereals and 
the tissues showing most rapid growth 
and cell multiplication. It is, there- 
fore, present in the buds and inner 
bark of trees. 

Most of the allantoin on the mar- 
ket is synthetic. Allantoin has the 
formula C,H,N,O,. 

Pharmacology 

For centuries comfrey has been used 
as a poultice or infusion in the treat- 
ment of wounds, but, like the use of 
ipecac, with little appreciation of its 
real value until its alkaloid was dis- 
covered. While relatively little in- 
vestigation has been carried on, allan- 
toin proves its value in the stimula- 
tion of epithelial cell growth. It is 
this property applied to tissue repair 
that brings it to the attention of the 
profession. 

Allantoin causes an increase in local 
nutrition without irritation. Hence it 
may safely be used in eye work. In 
fact, its big field seems to be corneal 
ulcer and the ophthalmias. In the 
latter it acts by reducing capillary 
stasis. Reber, of Philadelphia, says it 
is a satisfactory lymphagog. 

Therapeutics 

Because of its property of increas- 
ing epithelial cell growth, allantoin is 
useful in sluggish wounds and ulcers, 
both corneal and gastric. It has been 
suggested that allantoin should prove 
of value in cystitis as an injection, hut 
so far as we know no reports have 
been published on any work which 
may have been done on this line. It 
is worthy of investigation. 

Administration 

Allantoin is applied localiy in eye 
work in the four tenths of one per 
cent aqueous solution. In ulcers the 
same strength in an ointment base or 
applied in solution on gauze has given 
most pleasing results. Dr. C. E. Har- 


vey, of Evanston, Illinois, was prob- 

ably the first to report upon the value 

of allantoin in veterinary work. 
ALOIN 

Aloin is a neutral principle from 
Aloes. The British Pharmacopeia 
gives its formula C,,H,,O,, 3H,O. 
Good aloes yields about ten per cent 
aloin, though it may vary from five 
to thirty per cent. Aloin is a lemon 
yellow powder soluble in 65 parts of 
water. It is so well known to vet- 
erinarians that no extended discussion 
is necessary. 

Pharmacology 

Aloin increases all the gastro intes- 
tinal secretions. It is classed among 
the slow acting cathartics. Increase 
of dose does not increase the rapidity 
of action, but. increases the rectal 
tenesmus instead. Aloin stimulates 
peristalsis in the posterior bowel and 
a determination of blood in the hemor- 
rhoidal plexus: hence a contraindica- 
tion to its use in pregnancy. While 
much progress has been made in 
medicine and many old _ remedies 
passed into disuse aloes (aloin) holds 
its unique position. It does not seem 
to be replaced by the newer cathar- 
tics. Dr. E. L. Quitman, of Chicago, 
was probably the first (in 1892) to 
recommend it to veterinarians as pre- 
ferable to aloes. 

When given by the mouth it is ab- 
sorbed by the blood and reaching the 
milk may act on the bowels of the 
nursling. 

Therapeutics 

Aloin has a tonic action on the 
muscular elements of the large intes- 
tine with the unique property of main- 
taining its efficiency under decreas- 
ing dose. The tendency, however, to 
rectal tenesmus makes it advisable to 
combine with it some other cathartics 
and atropin—especially the latter, to 
lessen this griping action. 

Any departure from health which re- 
sults in intestinal constipation, putre- 
faction and consequent generation of 
toxins makes the indication for aloin. 
Used in pneumonia, laminitis, indiges- 
tion and fevers, it gives the animal 
the best possible chance to begin con- 
valescence. 
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Administration 
As aloin is a drastic purge in large 
dose, “the smallest possible amount” 
is indicated. It is given preferably by 
the mouth, though at times in a mix- 
ture with castor oil per rectum. For 
horses the dose is one to six drams, 


given in a single dose. Dogs do better 
on the combinations with cascara, 
podophyllin, atropin and strychnin. 
Owing to their largely nitrogenous 
diet, aloin is a nearly ideal cathartic 
for dogs. 
(To be continued) 


Veterinary Fees 
By MART R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C., Brillion, Wis. 


(Continued from page 810, November 
issue. ) 


Fees for Services rendered to Pure- 
Bred Stallions and Other Animals 
of Exceptional Value 


ECAUSE ofthe increased respon- 
B sibility that the practicing veter- 
inarian must assume when he at- 
tends a case of sickness in pure-bred ani- 
mals, he can with full right collect a 
larger fee than for attending animals of 
ordinary worth. Not only is the respon- 
sibility greater in the handling of a given 
case in a pure-bred animal, but it is al- 
so an established fact that the owners 
of such animals expect the veterinarian 
to do just a little better for such pa- 
tients than for animals of less value. 

Furthermore, the veterinarian is often 
permitted to go to extremes in the 
treatment of cases on pure-bred ani- 
mals, extremes that are costly and that 
would not be permitted in the same 
case affecting a scrub or grade animal. 

For services rendered to a pure-bred 
Percheron stallion whose value is near 
or over $2,000.00 the veterinarian 
should receive a fee at least 100 per 
cent greater than he would receive for 
the same service in a scrub or mongrel 
stallion worth only a few hundred dol- 
lars. 

The same applies to surgical opera- 
tions performed upon pure-bred ani- 
mals. A firing operation, or a neurot- 
omy, performed upon a standard-bred 
trotter or pacer should bring at least 
double the fee that is charged for the 
same operation in ordinary horses. 

A serious attack of parturient pare- 
sis occurring in a pure-bred cow, and 
which the practitioner brings to a sat- 


isfactory termination, should net: a fee 
at least the double of what the veteri- 
narian would charge for a similar case 
in a scrub or grade cow. © 

A portion, in fact nearly all, of the 
extra fee charged for the handling of 
cases in pure-bred animals can ‘be 
looked upon as reputation_insurance. 
The loss of a pure-bred animal by 
death from sickness or accident while 
in the care of a veterinarian usually re- 
sults in disappointment for some one. 
Frequently the veterinary practitioner 
is forced to lend an ear to discouraging 
gossip as a sequel to the case. This is 
more especially true if the practitioner 
is a young beginner who still has his 
reputation to make. 

It is only human that the loss of a 
thousand-dollar animal should occasion 
more disappointment than the loss of 
a hundred-dollar animal, but it happens 
very frequently that the loser acts in a 
very unsportsmanlike manner. 

The only recourse that the practi- 
tioner has is that of levying an extra 
fee on the services rendered in all 
sickness and accident affecting pure- 
bred animals. 

The attending veterinarian is also 
justified in the employment of unusual 
and extreme measures for the correc- 
tion of pathological conditions in such 
animals. : 

Consultation with other _veterina- 
rians should be called for in any case of 
more than ordinary gravity in pure- 
bred animals and others of exceptional 
value. 

A consultation is held not only in 
the interests of the client and his ani- 
mal, but quite as much in the interests 
of the attending veterinarian. The lat- 
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ter profits by the consultation through 
the sharing of the responsibility at- 
taching to the case. 

The consultation fee in connection 
with cases occurring in pure-bred and 
other very valuable animals should al- 
ways be increased 100 per cent over 
that in ordinary animals. 

The attending veterinary practition- 
er should leave nothing undone that 
could be of practical benefit in the 
handling of cases in these animals and 
he should endeavor to anticipate at the 
earliest possible moment the necessity 
for unusual procedures and the advisa- 
bility of a consultation.. 

The pure-bred and exceptionally val- 
uable animal offers the nearest ap- 
proach in veterinary practice to some 
of the advantages enjoyed by the prac- 
titioner of human medicine, and the 
veterinary practitioner should never 
fail to avail himself of the opportunity 
to treat these cases without the handi- 
caps of low cost that is laid upon his 
ordinary cases. 

Services Rendered in the Control of 
Communicable Diseases. 
During the occurrence of an epizootic 
the veterinarian is able in many in- 
stances to make his services of excep- 

tional worth to his clients. 

This service does not only mean such 
as is rendered in the treatment of sick 
animals, but it means more especially 
the service that is rendered to the cli- 
ent in the form of educational matter, 
instructions pertaining to safeguarding 
the health of animals not yet sick, and 
the proper enforcement of quarantines. 

It is in the rendering of such services 
that the graduate veterinarian abso- 
lutely outclasses the empirical practi- 
tioner. Because of his training in bac- 
teriology, pathology and sanitary sci- 
ence the graduate veterinary practi- 
tioner is especially fitted to foresee the 
approach of an epizootic or an epizoo- 
tic manifestation, and by the applica- 
tion of certain principles of these 
branches of veterinary science he can 
save his client money in more ways 
than one. 

Whenever he does this he should 
make this item the subject of a special 
fee. 

He has the full right to charge extra 


for such services, not only because he 
has saved his client the loss of livestock 
and money but also for several other 
reasons. 

The practicing veterinarian’s activ- 
ity in the control of contagious disease 
frequently is the direct cause of finan- 
cial loss to himself because of the un- 
popularity his duties of sanitary police 
may bring him. During the last out- 
break of foot and mouth disease many 
practicing veterinarians almost ruined 
their business, at least temporarily, be- 
cause of the part they took in the eradi- 
cation and control of this disease. This 
financial loss affects the veterinarian 
from two main issues. 

(a) So many men, otherwise en- 
lightened and charitable in their deal- 
ings with others, act in a very unrea- 
sonable and selfish manner when a cal- 
amity takes root in their pocketbook. 

Usually the people directly concerned 
center their anger and unreasonable- 
ness upon the person with whom they 
deal most directly during the campaign 
of eradication. This is always the vet- 
erinarian. When the veterinarian is 
one who is earning his daily bread in 
practice he usually feels the effect of 
this anger and unreasonableness for a 
long time. 

The official state or federal veterina- 
rian is not concerned by such losses; 
his salary is the same whether folks 
like him or not. 

It is hard to believe that people who 
are otherwise entirely civil can act in 
such an unjust manner under these con- 
ditions, but it is a truth which all vet- 
erinarians have experienced. 

(b) Another issue that brings a finan- 
cial loss in these instances is the fact 
that many people will not employ the 
services of the veterinarian when they 
know that he has been on farms or other 
premises that harbored animals affected 
with a contagious disease. They seem 
to fear that the veterinarian will carry 
the infection to their door should he be 
permitted to enter. 

These two issues, then, should never 
be lost sight of by the practicing vet- 
erinarian when he figures his fee for 
services rendered in an outbreak of any 
serious contagious disease. 

(Continued on page 52.) 
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Concerning Army Veterinary Matters 


ing interest with people of every 

kind and class, and naturally with 
our readers matters concerning the army 
veterinary service, are receiving more 
attention than anything else. In pub- 
lishing information on this subject an 
editor’s position is most difficult. In 
addition to the usual limitations that 
he must observe—decency, truthful- 
ness, public interest, justification, end 
to be attained, etc., he is limited by 
very uncertain and little understood 
rules of censorship for information of 
possible military value to the enemy. 
Weare told by military authorities-that 
there are reasons why even scientific 
articles should be written with due cau- 
tion lest reading “between the lines” 
reveal something of value to the enemy. 
Qne is constrained therefore to exer- 
cise much caution, and in withholding 
from publication all matters falling 
within the doubtful zone, necessarily 
withholds much that had just as well 
be published. No other sa get in 


f R= war is the topic of all absorb- 


formed as the conditions siahigit re- 
garding army veterinary matters. 

A great number of requests for in- 
formation. on a great variety of sub- 
iects pertaining to the veterinary serv- 
ice of the army are received in 
this office. For the information of in- 
quirers and others, we repeat from 
both the November and December is- 
sues: 


Examinations for the Veterinary 
Officer’s Reserve Corps have been dis- 
continued. It has not been determined 
when they will be resumed. When 
they are resumed it will be aonogieed 
in these pages. 

.The regulation providing for the 
Veterinary Reserve Corps of the Na- 
tional Army limits the number of com- 
missioned officers to one, and of en- 
listed men to:twenty, for each 400 
horses (or mules) in military serv- 
ice. The*full quota of veterinarians 
is now in the service and no others. will 
be commissioned except as additional 
horses are purchased or as veterinary 


‘officers now on the active list are put 


upon the inactive list. < 

Civilian veterinarians are, not now 
commissioned as other than second 
lieutenants. Higher. commissions must 
come from promotion. 

For information pertaining to ‘the 
veterinary.service of the army. address 
“Veterinary Service, Surgeon- Genggal’s 
Office, Washington, D. C.” 


— * 


> 


We have perceived many comments 
on the editorials pertaining to army 
veterinary matters in the November 
and December issues. Some commend- 
atory, some condemning but none 
questioning the accuracy of the state- 
ments made. Some of these.letters are 
of general interest; to quote: 

“T am not in the habit of commenting on 
articles in the Journal,-but I would like 
to say a few words regarding the one on 
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the Veterinary Corps of the National Army. 

“Unless I misunderstand. it,. this. article 
conveys the idea that the members of the 
veterinary reserve corps are a bunch of 
bums and idiots, that think they are get- 
ting fat on a ‘job at $1,700 per year.’ If 
there are any practitioners that can’t do 
better than that, they ought to be sweep- 
ing streets or doing something that re- 
quires no mental effort. 

“T believe that the more influential mem- 
bers of the profession should have used 
some of their efforts to help the younger 
men who were forced to accept a commis- 
sion as second lieutenant or be drafted as 
privates to get a higher rank, and not do 


Reread the editorial. Nothing was 
said of “bums and idiots,” nor was 
anything said disparaging of anyone. 

“T have noted with much interest what 
you have had to say regarding the veteri- 
nary reserve corps in recent numbers of 
your Journal. For the good of the men in 
the corps and to relieve my mind some- 
what I decided to write you a few lines. 

“I take it as a slam on the members of 
the V. O. R. C. when you said that a good 
many were inefficient and entered the serv- 
ice more for the money than because of 
patriotism. Here in Camp there are 
twenty veterinarians, young men who have 
offered their services to the Government, 








French Official. 


Caring for a wounded horse near Monastir. _Wounds of: army_horses are not touched not even the blood 
washed off, except under the direction of the veterinary officers. Note the French Veterinarian shown in the 
illustration, clean, neat and trim, every inch an “officer and a gentleman.” -- 


quite so much knocking the members of 
the reserve corps, and trying to take all of 
the glory and leave practically no chance 
for advancement for the.men in the draft 
age. a 

“I think I have sacrificed my share for 
the returns I am getting, and if-I am alive . 
at the end of this war, I will be through: 
with the veterinary profession.” 


they have sacrificed considerable to accept 
the rank they are offered. These men are of 
the highest type in the profession or any- 
where else. Also the statement quoting 
what a Battle Creek paper has to say in 
regard to loss of animals, you might know 
that such a statement was absurd, and to 
publish in a journal that reaches the ma- 
jority of veterinarians in this country and 
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Canada is, in my estimation, a serious re- 
flection upon your own code of ethics, as 
expounded in articles you have published 
from time to time. 

The loss of animals at this depot has 
been less than two percent of the cases 
that have passed through the hospitals. 
This, I believe, is much lower than the 
average veterinarian has in private practice. 
I think the record is indeed very good. 

“T don’t want you to think that I am 
writing this letter for myself personally. 
These are about the thoughts expressed by 
every veterinarian in this camp. I sincerely 
hope that you will consider what these 
things mean, and how they sound, before 


sonal gain aside and make any sacrifice in 
our country’s hour of need. The editorial 
went on to state that the veterinarian 
should not seek any other branch of the 
service, as his professional services were 
more valuable. 

“Before reading your editorial I had in- 
tended to enter an officers’ training camp. 
The stirring appeal and apparent sound 
logic of your editorial caused me to offer 
my services as a veterinarian. 

“In the November issue of the Journal 
an editorial discussing the formation of a 
veterinary corps of the national army criti- 
cised the V. O. R. C. because of the fact 
that in many instances young veterinarians, 


French Official. 


French Army Veterinarians, providing for draifiage of a shrapnel wound. Note that the animal is cast on a 
mat. Equine operating tables are not used at the front by either the French or British Veterinarians. American 


Veterinarians will have this convenience of their civil 
ordered for overseas’ service, one-third to be delivered 


in the photograph is anesthetized. The cruelt 


ractice 35 equine operating tables having already been 
y the first of the year. Note also the 
of the war is indescribable, but it hasn’t made the French 


horse shown 


Veterinarians cruel enough to perform a painful operation without chloroform. 


you permit yourself to publish any more having graduated but a few months pre- 


trash.” 

Well, read the next: 

“In the May number of the Journal I 
read an editorial appealing to veterinary 
practitioners in this country to offer their 
services to the government immediately, 
and not to hold off on account of the low 
rank that was offered them; to put per- 


vious, were confronted with problems that 
no veterinarian without years of experience 
could solve. The statements were abso- 
lutely- true and described conditions just 
as they. are. 

“Having in mind the forceful criticism 
on this unfortunate state of affairs, for 
which the personnel could not be blamed, 
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it was with amazement that I noticed in 
the December issue of the Journal that 
young graduates, without any experience, 
have been promoted. Personally, I know 
of four men who were promoted, though 
they had been in the service only two 
months, and came direct from college, de- 
void of any practical experience. It strikes 
me that these instances are typical cases 
with which your November editorial dealt. 

“The new organization, at least in these 
instances, has not improved the situation, 
and might be considered to have increased 
the alleged evil by promoting this class of 
men. 

“In. the regiments. to which these young 
gtaduates have been attached officers of 


the brunt of the work in the early days 
of the camp, when the shipping fever in its 
various phases was rampant, and have been 
in the service five months were passed up 
in the promotions. On the other hand, re- 
cent graduates, who are admitted by others, 
and no less by themselves, to be unfitted 
for the task before them received pro- 
motions. 

“Looking at the injustice of the promo- 
tions from another angle: Perhaps it would 
be but natural for the young graduate to 
look upon a commission as second lieuten- 
ant as ‘getting a job at $1,700 per annum,’ 
to quote your editorial in the November 
issue. In civil life it would require several 
years to build up a practice which would 
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The “Finland” figured in Press dispatches a few days ago. It was torpedoed near the coast of France 
with the. loss of eight Americans lives. The Finland had been used as an army transport since the decla- 


tqtien of “war 
* above crossed; 
Eichhorn, GJ rehall E. 


Asnist?ong;’ E>" H. Sheppard, Harry. Moore;--R. 5 


Mrs.” Harry Moore, Mrs. L. E. Day,: paid 
the V. O. R. C. have been in charbe, not 
because of any seniority but because they 
had more practical experience. Many of 
these young graduates have openly and re- 
peatedly deplored the fact that they had 
no experience, and have admitted that the 
problems with which they are confronted 
are too complex for a‘recent graduate to 
solve. 

“Summing up the situation in Fort 
and : The men in the V. O. 
R. C. who have had from two to seven 
years’ practical experience, and who bore 


= it 3 ete -on a return trip that she was torpedoed. The party of veterinarians shown 
ars Finland in June 1914. The names of» thos@<in’ the gs ar —_ 

ay, B. F, a W. Reid Blair, C. L. Nelson, W. B. Hotes” J 

Julien, Jos. H. ae Thos. Fraser, T Pmhacchea 


Marshall, Mrs. W. Reid Blair. 

net an equal income. As a result the 
young graduate is well satisfied with his 
commission as second lieutenant from a re- 


.munerative standpoint. On the other hand, 


the men in the V. O. R. C., who have been 
in practice a number of years, were in most 
cases receiving more than a second lieuten- 
ant commission affords. From this it 
would seem but rational to assume that 
when the promotions were made, these 
men would be given the preference over 
young graduates for two reasons: first, be- 
cause they were better fitted for the work 
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at hand, due to their previous experience; 
second, on account of the greater sacrifice 
they made in giving up an established prac- 
tice to do their bit for their country as 
second lieutenants. 

“It has never been my good fortune to 
meet you personally; but on account of 
your position as editor of the leading veter- 
inary Journal in America today, and because 
your editorials have always impressed 
me as a sincere endeavor on your part 
to elevate veterinary medicine and keep it 
on a high plane, I am prompted to address 
this letter to you, citing these instances of 
injustice to men who did not quibble over 
the rank offered them at the time. Surely 
it is pardonable on their part to expect 
some consideration.” 

This man seems to be dissatisfied 
about something: 

“Can you give us any _ information 
through the columns of the Journal as to 
what methods were used in Washington 
in making recent promotions in the veteri- 
nary corps? It seems a large number of 
young veterinarians who had just gradu- 
ated were promoted and who came into 
the army for the sole and express reason 
of escaping the draft, and who in the very 
nature of things have very little ability as 
compared with those of several years’ ex- 
perience, and who were not subject to 
draft, and who were not, for the most part, 
given promotion. ae 

“It seems pull and politics must have 
had a great deal to do with it, and those 
who schemed about and had themselves 
recommended or ‘spoken for’ were pro- 
moted. If those responsible for the promo- 
tions relied on recommendations from 
army officers it was a poor method to tse, 
because the average army officer doesn’t 
know any more about the veterinary busi- 
ness.than he does about the moon, and I 
knw whereof I speak. I am thirty-two 


‘* years of age, and therefore not subject to 


draft, and have had several years’ expe- 
rience, and gave up a practice netting me 
over $300.00 a month to enter the army, 
and I can cite dozens of similar cases. 
“The only right thing too do is make 
us all at least first lientenants or discharge 
us. To have some kid, a 1917 graduate, 
promoted over your head to a captaincy, 
and that merely through a pull, is galling 
and unfair to say the least.” 
Widespread dissatisfaction there un- 
doubtedly has been and is as a result 
of the promotions announced last 
month; but wasn’t such inevitable on 
any basis for preferment? We are told 
a soldier’s first duty is to take orders, 


but our new army is as yet soldiers in the 
making and with the myriad new things 
to learn it is not surprising that some 
of the prerogatives of civil life have not 
yet been unlearned. However, for the 
satisfaction of the correspondents 
quoted in the foregoing, it may be 
said that there has been an important 
change in the source of recommenda: 
tions for promotion since those referred 
to were made. Further anyone widely 
acquainted with the veterinary officers 
of the army must admit that on the 
whole the men selected for promot:on 
deserved it and that on merit alone. 
The pity is that there were exceptions 
to this rule; but in the few cases where 
undeserving men received promotion it 
was undoubtedly due to bad judgement 
or a lack of information on the part 
of their superior officers or in Washing- 
ton and it emphatically was not due to 
“pull” or to intentional favoritism. 

Further, our correspondent is much 
mistaken in his impressions that army 
officers, particularly those of the Regu- 
lar Army who have spent all their lives 
in the military profession do not know 
good veterinary service when they see 
it or that they are unable to pick out 
good officer material. 

Here are some exerpts bearing upon 
questions that have been asked us not 
once, but dozens of times. 

“Only men who can stand hardships will 
do for this service, and one with a low 
commission who is not able to secure out- 
side financial help must pass up many com- 
forts he cannot afford to buy. I do hope 
no one will be deluded by the compensation 
of a veterinary officer. It is just enough 
to exist. My outfit to date, and I still 
have room in my baggage for a hundred 
pounds more, cost me over eight hundred 
dollars and, with the exception of a good 
suit of clothes I had made in New York 
at a cost of a hundred dollars, I have not 
spent.a cent foolishly. . 

“It seems quite difficult to be different 
than others in the army. Everyone seems 
to spend everything they make, and after 
each pay-day it seems almost an order to 
go about the task of spending all of one’s 
salary as quickly as possible, in order that 
one can be a poor soldier the rest of the 
month. I do not know whether or not it 
is a violation of the written regulations to 
have any money in one’s possession, but by 
the number of dead broke men that are in 
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an officers’ camp, I would imagine that 
there is some influence responsible for this 
condition of affairs.” 

“Those who enter the service attracted 
with the salary will, I am afraid, be dis- 
appointed, as an officer, with his hard work 
and poor accommodations for looking after 
his clothes, and the absolute necessity of 
keeping trim all of the time and under all 
occasions, require appalling expenditures. 
It is safe to say that we shall return much 
poorer than we entered the service. In 
France expenses are very high, and they 
keep pace with the rank of the officer. I 
can see myself in the position of the stu- 


ulations, because the veterinary manual 
under compilation by the veterinary officers 
at Washington has not as yet been ap- 
proved. It is still incomplete, and we are 
restricted in our activities to the existing 
regulations which, of course, are the regu- 
lations of the old regular army. This mat- 
ter will, of course, be corrected in time, 
but the mill grinds very slowly, and we 
must do the best we can pending the ap- 
proval of the veterinary manual.” 

This letter refers not to editorials but 
to something else that has been dis- 
cussed not a little. 


“I am free to state that is mis- 











Investigation has pretty definitely shown that the great fire at the Kansas City Stock Yards in October 
was of incendiary origin. That being the case just one guess is necessary to fix responsibility for it. 
The remedy is internment. The pens in burned over area shown in the illustration have been rebuilt of 
concrete and are now ready for occupancy. 


dent—always waiting for the ship from 
home. 

“I find after all that the principles of 
wound treatment have not changed much 
through the discoveries of Dakin and Car- 
rell, and that your little book on ‘Wound 
Treatment’ is still modern and should be 
studied by all veterinary officers.” 

“In regard to the organization of the 
veterinary corps, it seems that there is no 
one on the outside who comprehends the 
magnitude of the task of effecting such an 
organization. The veterinary corps now 
being organized has no status in army reg- 


taken about the discrimination against pri- 
vate schools, as most of the veterinary offi- 
cers come from that source. It is evident 
that the selection of the men for the higher 
commissions will be very carefully made, 
and that men with sour stomachs will not 
receive much consideration.” 

A veterinary officer in charge at one 
of the camps says: 

“T have a veterinary officer graduate of 
the Veterinary College who does 
not know the bones of the fore legs, nor, 
of. course, anything else I just can’t see 
what I shall do with him. I chance to 
know his father, and that will make mat- 
ters still harder for me, for surely he will 
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fall short of being useful to the organiza- 


tion. Who in the deuce examined him, 
anyway? I tell you, Campbell, we are up 
against it right, with the caliber of some 
of the men the deans let pass into the 
service. This, I am afraid, will prevent us 
from ever getting well organized. It’s a 
pity this mistake was made, for we are 
right at the threshold of getting our own. 
Now comes this personnel of entirely unfit 
veterinary officers to spoil it all. D—n 
them. Of my fifteen men, I have just four 
good men and three ‘comers.’ The rest, 


the less said about them the better. 
“Tt will take a. long while to filter the 
organization into harmonious relations with 
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In justice to the deans of the various 
veterinary colleges, who examined ap- 
plicants for the veterinary officers re- 
serve corps, it must be said that they 
deny any responsibility for the short- 
comings of the men mentioned in the 
foregoing; stating that they tested the 
men only as to their professional 
knowledge and that their recommenda- 
tions as to the fitness for officers aside 
from professional knowledge were 
wholly disregarded. This quotation 
represents an extreme view. No one 
should form a conclusion regarding the 











The stock yard fire at Kansas City illustrated to hundreds a matter perhaps not generally known to 
veterinarians-—the fact that the resistance of the abdominal viscera to heat is greater than that of any 


other part of the body. 


Legs, abdominal walls and practically all except the abdominal viscera of many 


carcasses was entirely consumed by fire, and the viscera scarcely scorched. This is due, of course to the 
fluidity of the intestinal contents, which keeps the intestinal walls cool. 


the others, and unless we summarily dis- 
miss many of the ragtag who were sent 
to the army by our accommodating deans 
we are doomed. When you have any oc- 
casion to talk to any of the deans please 
tell them to send no more men to the serv- 
ice who are not potential officers. If they 
are not commanders by nature they are no 
use to the army, and might as well stay at 
home and save the government the expense 
of transporting them about. One good 


veterinary officer and a few obedient sol- 
diers are more useful in this war than a 
whole corps of half-baked slovenly horse 
doctors.” 





veterinary officers of the army without 
visiting some of the camps and after 
that, they cannot take all of *he fore- 
going seriously. 

The following exerpt from a letter 
from Major L. A. Merillat is indicative 
of the size of the problem that civilians 
encounter in adjusting themeselves to 
military life. 

In reading what Major Merillat says 
it should be borne in mind that during 
civil life, he had unusual opportunities 
for learning something of manners and 
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customs, ethics and etiquette military. 
The late Captain Alfred Merillat was a 
brother of the veterinary major, a grad- 
uate of West Point, spent many years 
in the army, and after retirement, lived 
a considerable portion of his time with 
his brother. Captain L. A. Merillat, Jr. 
is a son of the veterinary major and 
a graduate of West Point. During 
his college days, his father frequently 
visited him at West Point. Further 
than this, Major L. A. Merillat was 
intimately acquainted with and met 
officers of the central department of the 
army at Chicago in a social way for 
many years while a practitioner in this 
city. 

From this it is evident that he had 
opportunities for familiarizing himself 
with military matters far greater than 
those of most veterinarians and cer- 
tainly there were few, if any, civil vete- 
rinarians in the country who possessed 
as much insight in army affairs as did 
Dr. L. A. Merillat when he received his 
commission in the -National Army. 
Notwithstanding, he says: 

“This has been a week of very new and 
very interesting events for me. freaking 
into a’ military organization from civil life 
has been hard for me, both from the stand- 
point of the personal discomforts and the 
entire ignorance of military knowledge. 
The boys who don military regalia with 
much pride at home will find many dis- 
couraging and disappointing events wait- 
ing them. This division is commanded by 
very efficient officers, who have had a life- 
time experience, although the different or- 
ganizations of which it is composd are Na- 
tional Guards. Our division is composed 
chiefly of National Guards from the West- 
ern and Southwestern states. They are 
largely of the cowboy type, and unless [ 
am badly mistaken, we will give an account 
of ourselves when given the opportunity.” 

And in a later letter: 

“T am still trying to accustom myself to 
the rigors of camp life, and am making 
some headway, but I imagine it will be a 
long while before I forget the comforts of 
a steam-heated flat. We are here doing 
nothing but organizing the corps of the 
Division and attending to the meat inspec- 
tion for the organization. This is quite a 
feature of military veterinary work, and 
places us among fellows worth while. I 


have taken hold of this work as if I had 
had charge of a Bureau force all my life, 
and have already made a few changes that 
have met with approval. 

“But, it’s all hard picking to work into 
the machinery of the army. 

“The one thing that impresses one most 
about this life is the magnitude of every- 
thing. It is hard for one to comprehend 
even 25,000 men. What of 5,000,000? It is 
just beginning to dawn upon me that this 
war is indeed a big broil, that must soon 
turn civilization topsy-turvy.” 


From all of the foregoing, and from 
additional information, it is obvious 
that the organization of the veterinary 
corps of the army, like the organization 
of other branches of the army, in this 
peaceful country was a stupendous 
problem and that the problem of the 
veterinarians commissioned in_ this 
corps, experienced, competent and eff- 
cient though they were, in civil prac- 
tice, was no less arduous; and not- 
withstanding some errors of judgment 
have been made, some blunders, if you 
please, have occurred, on the whole mat- 
ters have been handled both by those 
responsible for the: organization and 
by those carrying on*the work, remark- 
ably well. The causes for grievances 
are being removed, irregularities are 
being smoothed away, the service is 
already efficient and improving daily 
and the record as a whole i is one to be 
justly proud ‘of. 

The United States has not had a 
military government, nor have we been 
a military people. The tremendous re- 
adjustment necessary to put the nation 
on a military basis has unavoidably 
turned many things topsy-turvy. There 
is nothing we have said in advising 
veterinarians to seek the veterinary 
corps of the army rather than other 
branches of the service that we would 
care to retract. There is every reason 


- why those in the service should do their 


best, bide their time and look upon the 
future hopefully. There is every rea- 
son why veterinarians in civil life 
should accept military service the 
moment it is evident that their services 
are needed in the army. 
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VETERINARIANS LACKING IN 
MILITARY COURTESY 


That which follows has been ab- 
stracted from a letter which we re- 
ceived from an officer in the Veterinary 
Reserve Corps. It was not written for 
publication, but since it contains criti- 
cism that is helpful and as we are 
sure the writer’s intentions are kindly, 
it is published without obtaining his 
consent, hence his name is withheld: 

“From personal observation I know that the 
followers of no profession care as little for 
military courtesies as do veterinarians. unless 
it be the exponents of medicine. Unfortu- 
nately, not a few veterinarians who volun- 
teered their services and joined the Reserve 
Corps are in a way misfitt—men who have 
not been successful as veterinarians and who 
are ignorant of even the rudiments of mili- 
tary science and etiquette. 

“Tt is of course impossible, during the or- 
ganization of a large army as is ours, organ- 
ized under such conditions as obtain at the 
present, to have every department function- 
ing perfectly. 

“The average veterinarian, upon receipt of 
a commission, informs himself regarding his 
future duties sufficiently to know that he is 
required to report in uniform (yet many are 
not aware of this). The majority of veteri- 
narians, therefore, purchased some sort of a 
uniform before reporting for duty, but to 
their embryonic military mind only a vague 
notion existed regarding cut or style of the 
uniform required. For this reason, they pre- 
sented themselves, in reporting for duty, 
clothed in every imaginable manner, from the 
neatly tailored uniform, such as does justice 
to rank, to the near-grotesque costume, which 
should have been, from the point of view of 
thé military mind, better suited for an orgati 
grinder’s monkey. The costume, however, 
does not in this case, as in others, make the 
man, and there is more hope for the indi- 
vidual who presents himself imperfectly 
garbed, but possessed of a limited amount 
of knowledge of military science and anxious 
to learn all that he can regarding military 
etiquette from his “Officer’s Manual,” and 
from observation, than for the individual who 
presents himself properly uniformed, but 
wholly ignorant of every thing military and 
blissfully unconscious of his unpardonable im- 
pudence manifested: upon every occasion in 
the presence of his superior officers. 

“Our actions in military life can be correct- 
ly judged by those and those only whose lives 
are dedicated to the service of their country 
along military lines. Of course it is not ex- 


pected of the newly initiated that every move- 
ment be precise, but there is no excuse for 
a newly commissioned officer presenting him- 
self without having some knowledge of, the 
rudiments of military science and ethics. 
Imagine, if you can, a veterinarian presenting 
himself to a division commander, or properly 
designated subordinate, in a slovenly manner, 
hands in pockets, arms akimbo, or in some 
other slouching attitude. Such a man is im- 
mediately branded as one who will likely need 
more training than his understudy. In such 
cases the ‘attention’ and proper ‘salute,’ that 
should be a part, and an important part, of 
the ceremony are often intentionally omitted. 
More often, however, this omission is due to 
complete ignorance. 

“If veterinarians could appreciate the im- 
portance for our receiving proper credit as a 
more important branch of our army organi- 
zation, they would then apply themselves dili- 
gently in the study of such branches of mili- 
tary science, so that they could meet officers 
trained in military sicence as veterinary offi- 
cers should and not as veterinarians civil.” 


REMOUNT STATIONS AND BASE 
HOSPITALS TO BE SEP- 
ARATED 

Maj. David S. White of the veterin- 
ary corps of the National Army spoke 
before the extension section of the 
American Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations at the 
recent conference in Washington, on 
some of the work of that corps and the 
plans for its development. 

Major White pointed out that the 
organization is somewhat handicapped 
by the fact that it has not a provision 
for an officer ranking higher than ma- 
jor, but the hope is entertained that as 
the work at the front develops, and the 
necessities of the service are impressed 
on the other branches, this difficulty 
will be obviated. 

“One of the best things the corps 
has achieved so far,” said Major White, 
“is to impress on all branches of the 
service the necessity of separating the 
base veterinary hospitals from the cav- 
alry remount stations. It was ridicu- 
lous that sick horses should be kept in 
the immediate vicinity of the remount 
corrals, thus polluting the horse service 
at the source. This has come to be re- 
alized by the military heads, and now 
the veterinary hospital units are to be 
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organized on the basis which the ex- 
perience of the Allies, and especially of 
the British, has shown to be most effi- 
cient at the front. As soon as a horse 
becomes sick or is wounded at the 
front, he will be dispatched at once to 
the nearest veterinary mobile station, 
which will be as close to the front as 
is practicable. If it is found there that 
there is anything that can be done to 
restore him to usefulness, he will be 
sent further back of the line as soon as 
practicable to the veterinary base hos- 
pital. 

“A horse that costs about $190 at 
Kansas City averages about $600 of in- 
vestment when he reaches the front, 
when one takes into aceount transpor- 
tation, upkeep and allowance for occa- 
sional iosses of torpedoed transports.” 

It is estimated that from 300 to 1,000 
horses daily will be thrown back upon 
these veterinary mobile stations, ac- 
cording to the activity on the firing 
line. 


DOCTOR MELVIN DEAD 





Bureau of Animal Industry, 
United States Department of 
Agriculture, died at his home in Wash- 
ington, D. C., of pulmonary hemor- 


D*: A. D. MELVIN, Chief of the 


DR. A. D. MELVIN, 
Late Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. 
Dept. Agr. 


~ 


rhage, a complication of tuberculosis, 
December 7th. Dr. Melvin was fifty-five 
years old. His death, although sudden, 
was not unexpected, as he had been an 
acute sufferer from the malady that 


caused his death for about three years. 
He was at his desk until the day before 
his death. 

Dr. Melvin’s. administrative work in 
the Bureau of Animal Industry dur- 
ing recent years is too well known 
to need reciting to veterinarians. Ot 
his earlier professional career and his 
display of those qualities which caused 
him to rise to the highest veterinary 
office in the United States, we quote 
from a biographical sketch by the late 
sifted Dr. D. Arthur Hughes, pub- 
lished in the November, 1915, issue of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE. 

ALONZO D. MELVIN, D. V. S., HON. 
ASSOCIATE R. C. V. S. 

So far there have been only two chiefs oi 
the Bureau of Animal Industry since its 
foundation in 1834, Drs. D. F. Salmon and 
A. D. Melvin. Two years after its work 
began, in 1886, Dr. Melvin entered the serv- 
ice of the government and he has been a 
public official ever since. He owes his rise 
entirely to his personal worth; but he start- 
ed in the bureau when it was new and at- 
tracted the notice of Salmon and these facts 
have aided his fortunes; for he has risen 
with the widening of the Bureau’s work and 
with the better understanding of his personal 
fitness for confidence as a high public offi- 
cial. 

Dr. Melvin was born in 1862 in Illinois. 
His early training was in the common 
schools and in business college and his pro- 
fessional training was given him at the Chi- 
cago Veterinary College, where he gradu- 
ated in 1886. Entering the newly-formed 
Bureau of Animal Industry the same year, 
he made a reputation in the suppression of 
contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, if we 
remember rightly, in Illinois and in Mary- 
land. This marked him as a man to be 
picked for responsible work and he rose 
rapidly in the public service, more responsi- 
bilities being continually pressed upon him. 
He was successively federal veterinary field 
officer in Chicago and in Baltimore, veter- 
inary inspector in Liverpool, England, sta- 
tioned there to prevent animal breeding 
stock with communicable diseases from be- 
ing sent to this side of the Atlantic; chief of 
the bureau work in the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago; field supervisor of the suppression 
of contagious diseases of animals in the 
West, 1902-1904; assistant chief of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry; and, finally, when 
Dr. Salmon retired, chief of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, 

In speaking of the many tributes to Dr. 
Melvin’s abilities we find difficulty in know- 
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ing where to begin or where to end, Fortu- 
nately much of the information on the high 
reputation he has earned is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. He has been made a mem- 
ber of the advisory board of the Public 
Health Service of the United States and has 
been called into conference in all cases 
where the public health in this country 
might be menaced by animal disease. For 
instance, his knowledge has been sought in 
the settlement of milk questions in Wash- 
ington; in the formation of milk standards 
which should be urged for general improve- 
ment of this product; in the formation of 
plans of all sorts to foster improvements of 
the milk supply of the country. All this 
shows what he is thought of outside the 
Department of Agriculture. Expressions 
on kis worth have comez from beyond the 
seas; for just recently he was made hon- 
orary associate of the Royal Collecve 
Veterinary Surgeons of London. Likewise 
his professional brothers in this country 
have vied with one another in doing him 
honor. Nor did they forget to make him 
president of the A. V. M. A., which oc- 
curred in 1909-1910. . 

Who will attempt to summarize the best 
work of this noted public servant? Was it 
done in the development of the national 
meat inspection service? Was it done in 
the inauguration of control measures 
against foot-and-mouth disease, Texas 
fever, sheep scab, dourine, hog cholera or 
tuberculosis? Was it done in the improve- 
ment of the veterinary curricula? Where- 
in is it to be found? Hear Dr. Melvin’s 
modest answer. He makes no claims; is 
not vain-glorious. The work he thinks was 
the work of many, not his alone. He is 
satisfied that he was able to make a com- 
fortable living and rear his family in peace. 





DOCTOR MOHLER, CHIEF OF 
THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL 
INDUSTRY 


HERE could be no question as to 

a successor for Dr. Melvin. In 

his work in the Bureau, and in 

his acknowledged ability as a scientific 
veterinarian, Dr. John R. Mohler stands 
so pre-eminently first among those 
likely to be considered for the high and 
important position of chief of the. Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry that there 
could be no hesitancy in placing the 
responsibilities of this office upon him. 
During the long illness of the late 
chief of the Bureau, the duties of the 
office have fallen largely upon Dr. Moh- 


ler. How well they have been per- 
formed is common knowledge among 
veterinarians, to whom Dr. Mohler is 
even better and more intimately known 
than his predecessor. 

In a series of biographical sketches 
of prominent veterinarians, by the late 


DR. JOHN R. MOHLER, 


Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. 5S. 
Dept. Agr. 


Dr. D. Arthur Hughes, the following 
sketch of the professional career of 
Dr. Mohler was published in the Sep- 
tember, 1915, issue of VETERINARY MEDt- 
CINE, 


JOHN ROBBINS MOHLER, M. A., 
V. , 


° 


President, 1912-1913 of the American Veter- 
inary Medical Association. 

There are some men whose reputations 
run like a river, widening and deepening as 
it goes. Professor Vallée, director of Alfort, 
the national veterinary school of France, in 
eulogizing distinguished American veteri- 
narians, at the time of the visit of the official 
European A. V. M. A. tourists last summer, 
mentioned Dr. Mohler amongst them. This, 
like the many references to Mohler in Euro- 
pean veterinary literature, shows how he is 
thought of in Europe. In American history 
we chronicle events as having occurred in 
the days of such and such a president. In 
veterinary annals Mohler and his work occu- 
pies just such a distinguished place. Moh- 
ler, like Salmon, Law, Liautard, is one of 
the great names endurably fixed in Ameri 
can veterinary history of the present cen- 
tury. It is not easy to write of him in a 
sketch; important features of his work are 
likely to be slighted, and general statement 
may seem unbecomingly frivolous and wide 
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of the mark. Yet we shall venture to sketch 
his career, inasmuch as, as far as we can 
learn, nothing of the kind has yet been done 
in our American veterinary magazines. 

Dr. Mohler was born May 9, 1875. Be- 
tween 1888 and 1892 he attended the Cen: 

‘ tral High School of Philadelphia, which con- 
fers the B. A. In 1892-1893 he was at Tem- 
ple College, which gave him the M. A. From 
1892-1896 he was a veterinary student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, which conferred 
on him the V. M. D. He also did special 
work in the medical department of Mar- 
quette University, 1898-1899, and Alfort Vet- 
erinary School (France), 1903. 

Mohler’s rise may be similarly summa- 
rized. He engaged in private practice in 
Philadelphia, 1896-1897; entéred the service 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1897, as 
field inspector in the quarantine division; 
later. he was transferred to the meat inspec- 
tion division, and in 1899 he was transferred 
to the pathological division, where he was 
advanced to assistant chief, later promoted 
to chief of the pathological division in 1902, 
and remained as such until July 1, 1914, when 
he became assistant chief of the bureau. 

At the risk of permitting this sketch to 
degenerate into a stereotyped “Who’s Who” 
catalogue, we may say that Mohler’s mem- 
berships are: American Veterinary Medical 
Association, president 1913, vice-president 
1912; United States Live Stock Sanitary As- 
sociation, vice-president, 1910; District of 
Columbia Board of Veterinary Examiners, 
president, 1914-1915; International Veterin- 
ary Congress, vice-president; International 
Congress on Tuberculosis, secretary of sec- 
tion; International Congress of Hygiene, 
and other memberships. It will be remem- 
bered; also, that Dr. Mohler was a member 
of the International Commission of the 
American Veterinary Association on the 
Control of Bovine Tuberculosis, 1910. 

Mohler’s literary productions are divisible 
into two groups: those resulting from his 
efforts as an official of the ‘Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry, and his translations from the 
German. During his service in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture he has published alone, 
or in co-operation with others, between 1897 
and 1915, twelve bulletins with a total of 500 
pages; also seventeen circulars, five farmers’ 
bulletins, and twenty-two other miscellane- 
ous articles. He wrote the chapter, “Com- 
mon Ailments of Cattle, Horses and Swine,” 
in the Cyclopedia of American Agriculture, 
Vclume III, pp. 22. He has co-operated in 
the translation of the following German 
works: “Handbook of Meat Inspection,” 
authorized translation by Wilcox, pp. 884; 
“Text Book of Meat Hygiene,” by Edel- 
mann, authorized translation by Mohler and 
Eichhorn, pp. 393; “Special Pathology and 


Therapeutics of the Domestic Animals,” by 
Hutyra and Marek, authorized translation of 
Vol. I and II by Mohler, Eichhorn, et al., 
pp. 2151; “Milk Hygiene,” by Ernst, tran- 
lated by Mohler and Eichhorn, pp. 291. We 
have figured out that the grand total of all 
this literary work is close to 5,000 printed 
pages. 

These cut and dried statements are only 
statistical We would rather say a word 
about Mohler the man. His picture, accom- 
panying this sketch, shows his appearance, 
an attractive likeness. He looks as distin- 
guished as he is. He has been found fit in 
all the trials of high public office, and is a 
type of the scientist of the highest grade who 
has prepared himself thoroughly to serve his 
country’s live stock interests, and, as he rose 
in favor, at every step has merited his pro- 
motions by scientific activity and productive- 


ness. 


GREGG TREATMENT FOR SHIP- 
PING FEVER TO HAVE TEST 
IN AMERICAN ARMY 

It will interest our readers to know 
that the serum which has been developed 
during the last two and one-half years 
by Capt. James Gregg at Lathrop, Mo., 
and Newport News, Va., has been adopt- 
ed for prevention and treatment of ship- 
ping fever and pneumonia by both the 
British and American army veterinary 
authorities. 

Capt. Gregg has given the American 
veterinary authorities facilities for study- 
ing his technic and method of hyperim- 
munizing serum producing animals, on 
the understanding, of course, that none 
of the individuals will take any com- 
mercial advantage of such opportunities. 

The British are now using this serum 
as a prophylactic on all animals immedi- 
ately after purchase. It is expected that 
this will reduce the shipping fever con- 
siderably, and by so doing cut down the 
death rate from that cause which directly 
and indirectly accounts for 95 per cent of 
the total death rate of animals purchased 


-by the British remount commission. 


Experiments carried out with this se- 
rum indicate that it is possible to save 75 
out of every 100 that would otherwise 
die. _ 

Capt. Gregg is a native of Belfast, Ire- 
land. His method of preventing and 
treating shipping fever has been dis- 
cussed at lengtli in these pages recently. 
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Department of Surgery 


By MAJ. L. A. MERILLAT, Sr., V. C., N. A. 


The Extraction of Molar Teeth of Horses 


operation in domestic animal sur- 

gery that is attended with so many 
difficulties and failures as the extrac- 
tion of molar teeth. The mouth of the 
horse is a deep, dark, inaccessible cav- 
ern that does not admit of facile in- 
strumentation, and the incontrollable 
movements of the patient’s head, the 
powerful action of its jaws and the 
fragility of the object to be extracted 
combine obstacles which are not easy 
to surmount. 

It is probably not an exaggeration 
to say that only a very small per- 
centage of the attempts to extract mo- 
lar teeth are successful. Most of the 
teeth on which an attempted extrac- 
tion is made are broken off, either at 
the crown or roots through the force 
of the forcep pressure or torsion or by 
a sudden unexpected movement of the 
animal. 

The extraction of a tooth in human 
beings, for example, requires the ap- 
plication of forcep pressure, torsion 
and outward force skillfully and simul- 
taneously applied. In animals, on ac- 
count of the location of the teeth, these 
forces cannot be simultaneously ap- 
plied and must therefore be exerted 
consecutively. The extraction of teeth 
in animals and in man differs only in 
this respect. 

However, the teeth of horses are usu- 
ally badly disintegrated before they 
are discovered. and this still farther in- 
creases the difficulty of extraction with- 
out fracture. When a tooth has al- 


[i IS doubtful whether there is any 


ready split into two or more parts, its 
segments are too fragile to withstand 
any harsh handling, and are usually 
broken in loosening them even before 
any outward force is attempted. 

And, again, when the horses have 
arrived at the age of twelve to fifteen 
years or more the dimensions of the 
root area exceeds that of the neck of 
the tooth, and thus prevent the out- 
ward movement of the tooth without 
fracture. That is to say, the roots of 
the teeth of aged horses are pronged 
outward from the central axis of the 
tooth (they are bell-shaped) in such a 
way as to prevent them from being 
drawn through the space at the alveo- 
lar level without fracture. In animals 
of this age it is a physical impossibil- 
ity to draw the roots of a molar tooth, 
especially those of the maxilla, through 
the small space afforded by the alveo- 
lar cavity. It is on this account that 
teeth of horses are sometimes impossi- 
ble to extract even after they have been 
well loosened. On being drawn out 
they become tighter and unless frac- 
ture of the roots occurs cannot be ex- 
tracted. In younger horses the teeth, 
being more evenly rectangular, this 
difficulty is not met; but in this class 
of animals the fangs are very long, the 
implantation deep, and the crown very 
short, altogether making them quite 
as difficult to extract as those of older 
animals. 

On account of the facility with which 
the teeth of human beings can be ex- 
tracted and the trivialty of the opera- 
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tion as a surgical procedure, the im- 
pressicn might easily and, in fact, does 
prevail, that the extraction of a tooth 
in horses is a minor operation, when, 
in fact, it should belong to the category 
of major procedures, requiring special 
instruments, an adequate restraint and 
positioning of the patient, and some 
form of effectual anesthesia. The im- 
portance of the operation from the 
standpoint of the patient’s welfare, the 
serious complications in adjacent struc- 
tures arising from decayed teeth and 
the more serious operation that is re- 
quired to remove broken teeth may be 
laid down as reasons for respecting 
these recommendations as absolute law 
in veterinary practice. 
Restraint 

Extraction of a tooth in our opinion 
is an operation that should always be 
done in the recumbent position, either on 
the operating table or on the ground, 
the patient securely tied with ropes and 
the mouth well opened with the mouth 
speculum. The head should be posi- 
tioned in an angular upright direction 
in order to place the axis of the mouth 
at a convenient angle for instrumenta- 
tion. This position should be main- 
tained securely throughout the opera- 
tion. We have equipped our operating 
table with a beveled padded box that 
holds the head nose upward in an angu- 
lar position of forty-five degrees. This 
box is fixed to the table and the head 
with a speculum adjusted is strapped to 
it. With the tongue drawn from the 
mouth on the side opposite the offending 
tooth and the commissure of the mouth 
lifted upward, the mouth is made splen- 
didly accessible both to inspection and 
instrumentation, with the aid of either 
artificial or natural light. 

When animals must be cast on the 
ground with ropes the head is held in 
position : ' the angle of forty-five degrees 
by a strong assistant who sits upon the 
animal’s neck with his full weight while 
he draws the head upwards with both 
hands. In order not to disturb the spec- 
ulum in thus drawing the head upward, 
a strap or rope is passed around the nose 
under it as a hold for the assistant. 

To control the pain of extractions we 
very highly recommend Bemis’ nerve- 


blocking operation. For this purpose we 
use a two per cent solution of cocain 
hydrochlorid injected with a long hypo- 
dermic needle into the region of the max- 
illary hyatus for maxillary molars and 
into the region of the mandibular fora- 
men for mandibular molars. We use a 
weak solution of cocain for this pur- 
pose for the reason that a larger quan- 
tity of liquid can be injected and thus 
assure that some of it will be delivered 
to the proper place. Bemis, however, 
recommends novocain in stronger solu- 
tion than it would be safe to use cocain 
and vouches both for its safety and 
effectiveness. We have found, however, 
that this weak solution of cocain has 
given the desired results. 

As regards the merits of this method 
of anesthetizing horses for the extraction 
of teeth we have nothing but the highest 
praise. It is not only a merciful act to 
the poor brute through his long painful 
ordeal, but it also very effectually pre- 
vents sweeping movements of the head 
caused by the excruciating pain produced 
by handling a painful tooth with forceps. 
For the sake of humanity, as well as 
that of facilitating the operation, this 
plan of dental anesthesia should by right 
be universally adopted in veterinary 
surgery. 

While it may be thought somewhat 
arbitrary to disparage the extraction of 
teeth in the standing position, it will re- 
quire but a few trials to convince the 
discriminating practitioner that the above 
recommendation as regards the recum- 
bent position for this operation is a sound 
one. It will not only enable one to suc- 
cessfully extract teeth, but also properly 
places the procedure in the rank where 
it belongs. It will also greatly reduce 
the number of trephinings that will be 
required to drive out teeth that are 
broken in unsuccessful attempts at ex- 
traction. With the head properly posi- 
tioned, the mouth opened wide with a 
speculum and the arcade anesthetized, it 
is indeed remarkable how successfully 
one can loosen and draw out the most 
delicate fragile segments of fissured 
teeth. 

Even when trephining is needed to 
evacuate a collection of pus in the facial 
sinuses, extraction of teeth is preferable 
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to repulsion with the punch, because 
there is no channel produced between the 
mouth and the sinuses and very often the 
nasal discharge will cease after success- 
ful extraction without evacuation of the 
pus by trephining. . 

Whenever the standing position is for 
any reason decided upon as preferable to 
the recumbent position the patient should 
be backed into a narrow stall so that 
the buttocks will rest against the wall or 
manger. The head should be tied with a 
dental halter at an accessible height. and 
the speculum should be adjusted to keep 
the mouth wide open. 

Instruments 

The armamentaria required for the 
successful extraction of teeth are: 

1. The closed molar forceps. This in- 
strument should be of the ordinary pat- 
tern of forceps used by American vet- 
erinarians, but should have much shorter 
jaws than those usually sold by our man- 
ufacturers. Forceps jaws which are 
more than three-quarters of an inch long 
are worthless behind the third molar be- 
cause of the small space between the 
maxillary and the mandibular arcades 
when the mouth is open its widest pos- 
sible extent. And besides the exposure 
of a tooth is never long enough to re- 
quire longer jaws in forceps. An im- 
pression prevails amongst unsuspecting 
practitioners that long jaws can be in- 
troduced beyond the level of the alveolar 
margin. This is a mistake, as the alveo- 
lar cavity cannot be invaded with a for- 
cep. 

The closed molar forceps should be 
opened at the jaws one-quarter of an 
inch when entirely closed. The handles 
should be strong enough to prevent 
springing. The internal face of the jaws 
should be roughly serrated like a coarse 
file to give them a grip on the tooth 
substance. 

These forceps are needed for the ex- 
traction of fissured teeth whose seg- 
ments are thin and could not be grasped 
with forceps more widely opened at the 
jaw. They are also needed for the ex- 
traction of the more narrow mandibular 
molars. 

2. The open molar forceps. This in- 
strument should be a strong powerful 
affair preferably equipped with a double 
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acting mechanism that will multiply the 
force of the grip upon the teeth. It is 
intended for the extraction of a whole 
tooth whose structure is not much weak- 
ened by disintegration. It should be no 
less than fifteen inches long from 
end to end and its handle should be 
strong and well tempered to prevent 
springing. The jaws should be opened 
seven-sixteenth of an inch when the 
forceps are fully closed, and like the 
closed molar forcep, they should be ser- 
rated on the contact face. The jaws 
should be no more than three-quarters 
of an inch in length. Long jaws in this 
instrument are not needed under any cir- 
cumstances and for instrumentation of 
the posterior parts of the mouth, those 
having jaws more than three-quarters ot 
an inch long require frequent read- 
justment as otherwise the head of the 
instrument would rest upon the opposite 
arcade and would prevent any outward 
displacement of the tooth to be ex- 
tracted. 

The various contrivances attached to 
the handles of extracting forceps 
whether they be rachets or screw 
mechancisms designed to tighten and fix 
forceps to a tooth more securely than 
the hands, we have never found the least 
bit helpful in our work and believe they 
do not help in the manipulations. They 
tend more to delay matters by requiring 
frequent readjustment and they always 
make the instrument more cumbersome 
to handle. 

3. The molar separator. This instru- 
ment is used to loosen molar teeth. It 
has the general outlines of the forcep 
with the exception that the jaws are 
wedge like. Its jaws should be sharp 
enough to wedge between the teeth, but 
not cutting in keeness. The jaws should 
be one-half inch wide and three-six- 
teenths of an inch in thickness at the 
thickest point. 

4. Fulcrum blocks. The blocks to be 
used’ as a fulcrum over which to lift 
out the tooth should be of hard wood. 
Soft wood blocks are never satisfactory. 
They should be available in considerable 
numbers all of different sizes, so that 
one of the proper dimension can be se- 
lected from the lot to accurately fill in 
the space between the forceps and the 
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arcade near the head of the forceps when 
they are securely adjusted to the tooth. 
As this space is never rectangular, these 
blocks should be split beveled on one 
side so that they will rest evenly on the 
forceps as well as on the arcade. 

5. Hypodermic syringe. For the pur- 
pose of injecting the cocain solution to 
the proper depth a needle no less than 
four inches long will be needed. We pre- 
fer a needle of small caliber to prevent 
unnecessary mutilation of the tissues it 
must penetrate. 

6. Cocain solution. Eight cubic centi- 
meters of a two-percent solution of co- 
cain hydroclorid is required to effect a 
satisfactory anesthesia. It is important 
that this injection should be made with 
sterile water and contained in a sterile 
vessel in order to avert abscesses at the 
seat of delivery. 

Technic of Extraction 

The first step is the loosening of the 
tooth, which we do first by wedging the 
separator in the spaces on each side of 
it and then by torsion with the forcep. 
These two manipulations may be done 
consecutively until the tooth is freely 
movable in the alveolar cavity. The 
loosening of a tooth before any attempt 
whatever is made to draw it out is the 
real secret of success in tooth extraction. 
It sometimes requires a long time for a 
tooth to loosen, but in every case if the 
separator and forceps are patiently used, 
it will finally loosen freely. Slight loos- 
ening of the tooth is not sufficient. It 
must be well loosened. It must actually 
roll in its cavity before extraction is 
attempted. It is pretty safe to say that 
a tooth that cannot be loosened cannot 
be extracted. 

Once loosened so that it actually rocks 
in the cavity, the forceps are carefully 
adjusted to the crown and held securely 
in position while an assistant having esti- 
mated the dimensions of the space be- 
tween the forceps and the arcade selects 
a block of the proper shape and size and 
sets it as near the head of the forceps as 
possible. 

The operator now takes a firm hold at 
the end of the handles, presses with a 
force consistent with the estimated 
strength of the tooth and lifts straight 
with a long axis of the arcade, as the 


assistant pushes on the horse’s nose mm 


the opposite direction. If the tooth 
draws from the cavity a short distance 
and then becomes tight, the reason will 
be found that the roots are bell shaped 
and will fracture before the extraction 
can be completed. In that event the 
roots having been dislodged and drawn 
forward can be removed manually after 
the body of the tooth has been taken 
out. 

The Displacement of Teeth With the 

Fulcrum 

In young animals the fulcrum cannot 
be used with impunity on the first and 
second maxillary molars. Both of these 
teeth or either of them can be very eas- 
ily pushed up into their cavities when 
pressed upon too hard with the fulcrum 
block. It is therefore advisable in set- 
ting the fulcrum for the extraction of 
teeth to place it so that it overlaps two 
teeth—the first and second or the sec- 
ond or third. Pushing these teeth into 
their sockets is a grave accident, causes a 
great deal of pain to the subject and 
sometimes nasal complication. 

It is generally due not only to the 
placing of the block on but a single 
tooth, but often to the indiscrete attempt 
to draw out a tooth before it has been 
properly loosened. 

After Care 

During the operation, blood and saliva 
that flows towards the fauces should be 
carefully wiped out to prevent aspira- 
tion into the air passages, and as soon 
as extraction is completed the cavity is 
wadded with a pledget of oakum soaked 
in an antiseptic solution. The pledget 
should be renewed daily for ten days and 
then discontinued. After the first pack- 
ing the pledget should not be wadded 
tightly into the depth of the cavity, as 
this would prevent it from filling up with 
granulations needed to repair the exca- 
vation. 

Accidents 

The most serious accident is that of 
cutting the palatine artery which paral- 
lels the arcade on each side. This acci- 
dent is not likely to occur when a specu- 
lum is used, as it is generally caused by 
the horse chewing upon the inside jaw 
of the forceps, pushing it into the artery 

(Concluded on page 52) 
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Queries and Amswers 
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CATTLE DIE SOON AFTER PUR- 
CHASE, WHO LOSES? 


I have a client that sold a bunch of 
cattle. These cattle were delivered on 
Saturday morning and the following 
Sunday night one died; two or three 
more died the next day or two. Post- 
mortem and microscopic examination 
showed hemorrhagic septicemia and 
blackleg. This client’s check for the cat- 
tle is held up. -I will be pleased to hear 
from you regarding this. These cattle 
have been treated for both diseases. 
What is the law on same, and in your 
opinion, who is responsible for these cat- 
tle? 

Repty: Any answer given in this case 
is liable to be wrong, for the law must 
depend upon the facts shown. If it can 
be shown that A sold diseased cattle, 
knowing them to be diseased, either per- 
sonally or through the knowledge of his 
employes, he was guilty of fraud unless 
he called attention thereto. He would 
not be entitled to recover for the price 
and he might be held liable for damages. 
The burden of proof in such case would 
be upon the buyer. If A made the sale 
in good faith, and without covering facts 
known, he should recover the price, and 
he should not be liable tor damages. 

In such case as described, were it to 
come to trial, much would depend upon 
the evidence, and that evidence should 
be collected as soon as possible by both 
sides. The question does not state how 
soon after the sale the cattle were deliv- 
ered. Neither does it state how they 
were delivered. It does not tell of other 
cases, either on the premises of the seller 
or buyer. If cattle were shipped by rail, 
the possibility of infection en route was 
not shown. There are legal questions as 
to when the sale was made, and whether 
in shipping the seller was acting for him- 
self, or as agent for the buyer. 

On the face of the statement there may 
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be some possibility. of question as to 
diagnosis. Hemorrhagic septicemia and 
blackleg may be mistaken each for the 
other. While admitting the possibility of 
the double infection, on the face of the 
report I must say that I am skeptical. 
The facts should be ascertained with 
great care and certainty—Henry B. 
HEMENWAY. 





TREATMENT OF “BUCK-KNEE” 
IN A TROTTER 


Would you be kind enough to give me 
your advice in regard to the best thing 
to do with a knee-sprung horse? This 
is a driving mare, my own, she is five 
years past, well bred, has stepped in 2:30 
trot. She is over pretty well on one knee. 
Hasn’t been on the track for two years. 
Any advice will be much appreciated.— 
D. F.C. 

Repty: Reading between lines in 
your query, one may infer that this 
mare has been troubled for some time 
and that both knees are affected, though 
perhaps one of them only slightly so. 
Wherever malformation exists, even in a 
slight degree, there is a tendency toward 
inflammation of the carpal bones in cases 
of “buck-knee.” Wherever such exists 
the carpal inflammation is unlikely to 
subside without occasional structural 
changes in these parts if inflammation 
persists for any considerable length of 
time. If the bucked-knee is due to con- 
traction of tendons, tenotomy will be the 
corrective operation to perform. In such 
cases, as you know, subcutaneous division 
of the external and middle carpal flexors, 
and this followed by a long period of 
rest, will effect a cure. If, on the other 
hand, carpal inflammation and degenera- 
tive changes exist in your case, prognosis 
is wholly unfavorable. However, in this 
case the parts might be blistered repeat- 
edly and the animal allowed complete 
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rest for a few months with some chance 
that improvement may follow. 





CECAL STASIS OF 21 DAYS’ DU- 
RATION 

September 3rd I was called to see a 
bay mare, eleven years old, in good con- 
dition, but showing colic pains. She had 
been sick three or four days and had been 
treated by another veterinarian while I 
was out of town. She showed sypmtoms 
of indigestio:, for which treatment was 
given. The next day she seemed better 
and remained so for a couple of days. 
Then the symptoms reappeared. She 
would lie down and remain quiet for two 
to three hours, then get up and stand 
around, but would not eat. She was 
given a good cathartic, which acted well. 
The temperature at some times was nor- 
mal, and at others 102° F. The pulse 
was always about normal. She drank a 
normal amount of water. There was no 
flatulence present. Some days she would 
not eat at all for a day or two, and then 
would eat fairly well for a few days. 
She was fed bran mashes with sulpho- 
carbolates, good hay and oats. In a day 
or two the pains would return, and she 
would lie down and turn her head to- 
ward the right flank. 

After two weeks of treatment with sul- 
phocarbolates, tonics and _ cathartic 
enough to keep the bowels loose, the 
treatment was discontinued, as it did not 
seem to do much good. I did not see the 
mare for two weeks after that, and on 
the morning of September 25th I was in- 
formed she died. The owner asked me 
to hold an autopsy, which I did, with the 
following results: 

The mare lay where she had died. 
There was no evidence of any struggle. 
Her coat of hair was in fair condition 
for an animal that had been sick as long 
as this one was. On opening the intes- 
tinal cavity, I found a ruptured bowel in 
the right iliac region of the cecum. The 
rupture was small and had the appear- 
ance of having existed for several days. 
The area around the rupture was of a 
gangtrenoug nature and covered with 
clots of blood. The contents of the ce- 
cum and of all the intestines were normal. 
There was some evidence of peritonitis, 


and the peritoneum was easily torn. The 
heart contained a large chicken fat clot. 
The liver, lungs, kidneys and spleen were 
normal. 

Did this mare live all this time with 
the ruptured bowel? If the bowel was 
not ruptured at the start, why did she 
not respond to treatment and recover? 
Was this a case of forage poisoning with 
a quick acting poison resulting in peri- 
tonitis and a weakening of the cecum 
which predisposed the parts to rupture? 
These are questions that I have never 
been able to settle in my mind. | I have 
another similar case under observation 
and am awaiting results. 

S. S. Wertz, M. D. C. 

Kenesaw, Neb. 

Rep_y.—The symptoms of impaction 
of the cecum could not be given clearer 
than in the foregoing. The autopsy find- 
ing is, therefore, somewhat puzzling. It 
is improbable that the rupture in the in- 
testine had existed more than twenty- 
four, or at the very most, seventy-two 
hours. The rupture without the pain, 
alarming symptoms and shock usually ac- 
companying rupture of any portion of the 
intestine, except the rectum and posterior 
portion floating colon, is just one more 
evidence that the seat of the trouble lay 
in the cecum as the symptoms indicated ; 
lack of vitality in the affected walls of 
the cecum made the effect of the rupture 
negligible. The usual duration of im- 
paction of the cecum in a horse is put at 
sixteen days, and, while the administra- 
tion of cathartics will keep up defecation 
pretty much throughout this period, the 
total quantity of feces passed is rela- 
tively small. Was it not so in this case? 
I have not observed eating in these 
cases after the first 10 days of the attack. 

A very complete discussion of impac- 
tion of the rumen appears in “Colics and 
Their Treatment,” pages 85 to 100. 





LIQUID SOAP FOR STOMACH 
TUBE LUBRICANT 


I find liquid soap a good lubricant for 
the stomach tube and much cleaner than 
slippery elm bark powder, or vaseline. 

D. C. GRINNELL. 

Clifton, Ill. 
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Diaphragmatic Hernia in an Army Mule 


23rd the farrier of one of the am- 

bulance companies for which I am 
veterinarian notified me that one of the 
mules at his stable was very sick with 
colic. The mule was suffering excruciat- 
ing pain of very sudden onset. He had 
been taken out for ambulance drill for 
about three hours in the forenoon and 
had been noticed to lie down a few 
times during the day, but seemed to suf- 
fer no pain until 4 o’clock. 

At first it looked like a very severe 
case of spasmodic colic, so we adminis- 
tered three ounces of the stock colic mix- 
ture with which we are supplied. This 
mixture consists of sulphuric ether, tur- 
pentine, fluid extract of ginger, and fluid 
extract of Canabis Americana. The pain 
did not subside in the least, so the dose 
was repeated in 30 minutes. At the end 
of another 30 minutes the mule was no 
better, so a smaller dose was adminis- 
tered, a rectal examination made, and an 
enema given. The rectal examination 
revealed nothing out of the ordinary. 
There were no symptoms of acute dilata- 
tion of the stomach and no distention of 
the abdomen with gas, so I diagnosed the 
condition as strangulation colic, with the 
small intestines involved. 

The mule suffered the most excruciat- 
ing pain until 4 o’clock the next morning. 
Anodynes did not relieve him at all dur- 
ing the night and rectal injections seemed 


A T 4 o'clock on the afternoon of Oct. 


useless. At 4 o’clock, however, the pain 
subsided, but the pulse was weak and 
beating a hundred per minute. All dur- 
ing that day and until noon the following 
day, the animal remained standing and 
was rather dull. The dullness was prob- 
ably partially due to delayed absorption 
of the anodynes. Occasionally the mule 
backed up against a post and strained a 
little, but no feces passed. Because of 
the fact that no feces passed and that the 
temperature remained normal, I began to 
think that my diagnosis of strangulation 
was incorrect and that there was an ob- 
struction of a different kind, so I admin- 
istered two large doses of linseed oil 
during the second day. The mule drank 
only a small amount of water. 

On the morning of the third day the 
animal’s condition remained the same, ex- 
cept that the lower portion of the abdo- 
men appeared distended and the temper- 
ature had risen to 103° F. Oil and stimu- 
lants were again administered. At noon 
the animal suddenly became uneasy. The 
farrier led it around a few minutes. His 
gait was wabbly, so it was led back to 
his stall. The animal walked back and 
forth a few minutes in the stall and then 
plunged headlong with the head under- 
neath the manager. This terminated its 
suffering. 

The post mortem examination revealed 
about eight inches of the small intestine 
through an opening in the diaphragm 
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The opening was about eight inches to 
the left -of the esophageal opening in the 
region usually covered by the parietal 
surface of the stomach and the diaphrag- 
matic flexure of the large colon. The 
strangulated portion of the small intestine 
was about ten or twelve feet from the 
pylorus, and this ten or twelve feet of 
bowel was distended with gas, as likewise 
was the stomach. This accounted for 
the pot-bellied appearance of the mule 
during the last twelve hours it lived. 

This diaphragmatic hernia was prob- 
ably due to a displacement of the small 
bowel through a congenital cleft in the 
diaphragm which was normally covered 
by the stomach and large colon. The dis- 
placement probably occurred during 
maneuvers on the morning of the day 
the animal was taken sick. 

R. A. RunneE ts, Lt., V. R. C. 
Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind. 





“ROARING” DUE TO FOREIGN 
BODY IN THE LARYNX 


I was asked to go about a hundred 
miles out of Toronto to operate on a bad 
case of roaring and when I examined the 
animal standing in the stall, she mani- 
fested great difficulty in breathing; in 
fact, she could be heard for some dis- 
tance. This animal was a registered 
four-year-old Clydesdale mare and had 
been suffering for almost one year. Her 
throat had been blistered and treatment 
prescribed. 

The owner stated that she was unable 
to work and if any attempt was made, 
the animal became excited and would 
strike with her front feet. I stated to 
the owner that I had operated on over 
six hundred cases, but had not met one 
like her. My advice to him was to let 
me operate and try to discover the real 
cause, as she was useless to him in that 
condition. He quickly consented to do 
so 


I proceeded to operate as usual, but 
found when the scalpel was inserted 
through the crico-thyroid ligaments and 
an attempt made to incise it, that this 


was impossible. I then inserted my 
finger and to my great surprise felt a 
hard object, which when removed proved 
to be a piece of wire exactly three inches 
long. This wire was of the size used for 


various purposes about the farm of per- 
haps twice the diameter of “baling wire.” 
Imagine the suffering of that poor animal 
for twelve months. Her viciousness was 
due to partial suffocation. 

How is that for a new cause for roar- 
ing? 

W. J. Fow er. 
Toronto, Ont. 





NITRIC ACID FATAL IN UMBIL- 
ICAL HERNIA 


Being called upon to treat a pure-bred 
Percheron colt, I thought it would be less 
dangerous to employ nitric acid topically 
than to use clamps as I had ordinarily 
done for the treatment of umbilical 
hernia. I explained to my client that it 
would probably be better and easier to 
handle the case in this way, and to sup- 
port my argument, read to him what 
Steffen has written of this method of 
treatment. 

All arrangements were made and the 
instructions as to the execution of technic 
were carried out according to the rec- 
ommendations of Steffen and it seemed 
to me that this would be a good method 
to employ in the future. 

All went well for about ten days, when 
one afternoon my client called me to see 
the colt. Being out at the time, I was 
unable to respond to the call, but as 
soon as I returned I phoned him to learn 
what was wanted. On answering the 
telephone, he said: “Doc, that colt is 
dead now. I wanted you to come up and 
see it this afternoon, but it died soon 
after I called; that medicine you put on 
it ate a hole through and its bowels came 
out.” You may imagine my feelings when 
I had suggested the treatment employed 
as being the safest method. 

I report this case for the benefit of any 
who may contemplate trying nitric acid 
in such cases. I advise that they use it 
sparingly, if at all. I believe it is more 
than likely to cause sloughing of the in- 
tegument and even deeper structures. 

O. T. Murpnry. 

Kahoka, Mo. 

Comment: The result in the forego- 
ing is by no means unusual where nitric 
acid is used in the treatment of umbilical 
hernia. It is an exceedingly dangerous 
treatmeni and probably seldom effects a 
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cure in cases that would not have recov- 
ered spontaneously.—Eb. 





AZOTURIA AFFECTING SHOUL- 
DER AND HIP 


In the November issue of the Journal 
I read with interest an article by Dr. 
Moon, “Azoturia Arfecting the Fore 
Quarters.” 

On the morning of Nov. 22, 1917, I 
was called to attend a horse which the 
owner said he thought was sweenied. 
Upon my arrival, the owner led out a gray 
mare, weighing about 1,250 pounds, and 
she could scarcely handle the right fore 
leg, as it would knuckle over whenever 
she would attempt to bear weight upon 
it. The muscles of shoulder and leg 
were not sensitive to touch, nor was 
there any visible swelling. The owner 
said he had been hauling beets to town 
for a couple of days and previous to that 
time the mare had been running in the 
pasture and eating no grain. 

At first I was at a loss for a diagnosis, 
thinking it was some kind of paresis, until 
the owner then led her to water a short 
distance. Upon returning toward the 
barn the mare stumbled with the hind 
quarters so that she nearly went down. 
I then decided it was probably azoturia 
and informed the owner that she would 
probably go down, as she was apparently 
becoming very unsteady on her feet. The 
patient was made comfortable and I left 
him some medicine to give her. 

On calling that evening I found the 
mare down and unable to rise, and she 
lay stretched out stiff. I inserted the 
catheter and drew out about five quarts 
of urine and also gave a rectal injection. 
1 told the owner to turn her over every 
three or four hours and medicate every 
hour. 

Next morning the mare was still 
down, but seemed a little brighter; the 
urine was again drawn and we left her 
lie that day. In the evening, with the 
help of some neighbors, we raised her 
and after a short time she was able to 
stand alone. The right fore limb and the 
nies hind were the only affected mem- 

ers. 

The mare recovered rapidly from then 
on, with the exception of the fore leg 


first noted, which still bothers in getting 
around, but is getting better slowly. 
H. M. Gurry, D. V. M. 
Overton, Nebr. 





OPERATION FOR UMBILICAL 
HERNIA IN SWINE 

In reply to Query 333 in the December 
issue of the Journat Dr. Lacroix de- 
scribes an operation for umbilical hernia 
in swine, which contains as its principal 
feature the closure of the hernial aper- 
ture with sutures—catgut sutures. Un- 
less I misunderstand the writer’s descrip- 
tion he endeavors to effect a closure with 
the sutures until the edges have securely 
healed together in the new and unnatural 
position into which they are to be drawn. 
It is our experience that sutures will 
never hold such an aperture closed long 
enough to heal together and that when 
a cure is effected by such an operation 
the favorable result is due not to the ap- 
proximating sutures but to the outside 
work upon the skin. The suturing of an 
umbilical aperture which is round or oval 
fails because the abdominal walls are 
drawn into an abnormal position that can 
not be permanently maintained. Such an 
aperture can only ‘be brought together 
under strain, apparent as soon as the 
patient stands up if not already while in 
the relaxed state of the recumbent posi- 
tion. To draw any part of the abdominal 
walls in any abdominal operation into an 
unnatural position has always been dis- 
astrous with us. It is our opinion that 
any operation upon umbilical hernia of 
animals that does not utilize the inner 
layer of the hernial sac to plug up the 
aperture is destined to fail in a large ma- 
jority of cases. 

The idea we wish to convey here is 
that it is always difficult to bring sep- 
arated abdominal integuments into re- 
approximation, and when there is loss of 
tissue (or lack of tissue as in umbilical 
hernia) the attempt is usually a failure. 

The operation upon pigs performed by 
Dr. W. H. Welch of Lexington, Illinois, 
does not include an attempt to bring the 
fibrous ring of the hernial aperture into 
apposition. He reduces the hernia, often 
after having broken down adhesions, 
which we find are always likely to exist . 
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in swine, and then folds the inner layer 
of the sac into the aperture. The inner 
layer is then held in this infolded posi- 
tion with continuous sutures, thus form- 
ing a floor for the aperture instead of 
closing it by drawing the edges together. 
The skin of course is fixed over this by 
suturing. L. A. MERILLAT. 





A FIGHT WON WITH GOLD 


TEETH 
I am enclosing a photograph of a pit 
bull terrier, winner of several battles, 
aged three years, that. had worn his in- 
cisors down until he could not retain his 
hold firmly. 
The owner matched him for a fight 


Dr. Steele’s Case 


with the understanding that he could 
have his teeth fixed in any manner he 
chose. He consulted me as to putting on 
some gold caps. With the assistance of 
a dentist friend of mine,- who, by the 
way, was very anxious that his name in 
no way be connected with it, the impres- 
sions were taken after anesthetizing the 
dog. Anesthetizing him offered great 
difficulty for three of us, as he was in 
perfect physical condition, after some five 
or six weeks’ training, and unusually 
strong. 

Three days later we placed the gold 
caps on all four tusks, strange to say 
without an anesthetic and with compara- 
tively little trouble. 


With very sharp points and slightly 
longer than the normal teeth would be 
I was told he inflicted great punishment 
on his adversary (a much heavier dog) 
and won his battle. As I am not fond of 
such sport (?) I did not see the fight. A 
substantial fee was my part of it, and 
while humane societies would not exactly 
endorse such practice, it was out of the 
ordinary in canine practice and that is 
what most of us like to try once anyhow. 
' This dog’s next battle was with a 
switch engine ; he lost a leg and collected 
divers and sundry other injuries and was 
destroyed. C. E. Steet. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 





PREPARTURIENT HYSTERIA 


The following is so entitled for want 
of a better term, as the writer is unable 
to find a similar case mentioned in litera- 
ture at his command. The diagnosis of 
the case to be cited was interesting, to 
say nothing of trying. 

By way of explaining the difficulties ot 
diagnosis I may say that rabies is quite 
common in this vicinity. It is said that 
some enterprising person in Nevada con- 
ceived the idea that an ideal manner by 
which to rid the country of coyotes would 
be the introduction of rabies infection 
among them, and proceeded to carry out 
the plan. At any rate there are many 
rabid coyotes in this vicinity which in 
turn transfer the infection to dogs and 
farm animals, so that it is not unusual 
to be called upon to see a horse or cow 
so affected. In the very early stages of 
rabies it is not at all easy to make a 


' diagnosis in a large animal, and the 


writer has made examinations of such 
animals where later developments made 
him wish that rubber gloves had been 
used. 

To resume the case in question, the 
animal was a pregnant mare due to foal 
in a short time and was suddenly noticed 
to be acting queerly, having broken her 
halter during the night. The owner found 
her loose in the morning and was unable 
to catch her, though she had always been 
a family pet. The only symptoms notice- 
able were that the animal was very nerv- 
ous and excitable. It was impossible to 
make a careful examination, as one could 
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“HOOVERIZING” HOGS 


tiot get close enough to do so, and to 
catch and restrain offered little encour- 
agement, as the increased excitement 
would tend to mask symptoms. A state- 
ment that the case might prove to be 
rabies was made, and instructions given 
to keep the animal isolated. 

A few days later we were called upon 
to deliver a colt from the mare, and after 
birth of the colt the mare exhibited no 
further signs of mental disorder. 

Further in connection with rabies we 
have several times been called upon to 
judge as to whether animals, princi- 
pally dogs, were rabid due to the fact 
that people had been bitten. A recent 
case wherein we advised that a child re- 
ceive the Pasteur treatment, at once, 
turned out on laboratory diagnosis to be 
rabies in the case of the dog that had 
bitten the child. In this instance the doc- 
tor attending the child did not advise the 
Pasteur treatment ; his disinclination was 
overruled, and the patient given the treat- 
ment at once, and without waiting for 
the laboratory diagnosis. 

W. R. Jones, D. V. M. 

Burley, Idaho. 





A PROPOSED EXPERIMENT FOR 
“HOOVERIZING” HOGS 


For a long time I have. seriously 
thought it might be possible to save the 
life of all virus pigs, and thus make anti- 
hog cholera serum at a reduced price. 
This feeling was intensified during my 
attendance at the Clinical Congress of 
Surgeons of North America, where I 
saw moving pictures of the technic of 
transfusion of blood from one individ- 
ual into a vessel and from the vessel 
into another person, and exhibitions of 
lungmotors and pulmotors, and I trust 
someone who has the facilities and is 
properly located will try out the follow- 
ing experiment, the lungmotor for 
which 1 can probably arrange for ex- 
periment. 

Every one of us knows that in, the 
packing and ordinary slaughter houses, 
thousands of quarts of warm, living, vital 
blood is wasted every day, some of which 
might be properly gathered and prepared 


and quickly substituted for the wirus 
blood now withdrawn from virus figs. 

The function of blood is to transport 
nutrition to and waste from the tissues, 
and the hemoglobin to carry oxygen to 
and carbon dioxide from the tissues in 
internal respiration. 

If a number of known immune or vac- 
cinated hogs are to be slaughtered, I be- 
lieve it would be better to secure their 
blood, for we know the blood of an im- 
mune hog will withstand an addition of 
a quart of virus blood. 

Secure such blood as rapidly and asep- 
tically as possible, but without too elab- 
orate technic that will cause delay, and 
either defibrinate or pass into a vessel 
containing a quantity of calcium oxalate 
or sodium flurorid to prevent coagulation. 
Run air or oxygen or oxychlorin through 
this blood to give the hemoglobin the 
oxygen the tissues in the transfused pig 
will be calling for. 

At first I had in mind surgically expos- 
ing the carotid artery of the virus hog, 
and felt that such could certainly be done 
after careful study and repeated practice 
on dead pigs as a preliminary. However, 
in discussing the matter with Dr. R. A. 
Craig, he suggested bleeding at the tail, 
which is certainly an improvement. 

Secure a virus pig at the time thought 
best to slaughter for virus. Prepare the 
tail as for regular tail bleeding of hyper- 
immunes, but cut it off as near the root 
as possible to reach larger vessels, and 
apply the vacuum pump and withdraw 
the virus blood from the tail as quickly 
as possible, and ligate the tail. At the 
same time have another man preparing 
one or both ears of the virus pig as for 
hypering, and insert the hypering needles 
into the auricular veins of one or both 
ears. 


Just as soon as all the virus blood has 
been withdrawn at the tail inject the 
oxygenated blood from the ordinarily 
slaughtered hogs as rapidly as will not 
rupture the auricular veins and in quanti- 
ties probably equal to the virus with- 
drawn. 


If the hog has stopped breathing re- 
store respiration by the lungmotor or 
pulmotor. Apply clamp to auricular vein 
and put hog in the feed lot. 
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Virus pigs costing abou: $15 would be 
saved for increased hog and pork produc- 
tion, and if it took two men all day 
(which it need not—they should do sev- 
eral an hour) to do one hog, it would be 
at a profit. 

The disease and the battleground of 
the disease at this stage is mostly in the 
blood and little in the tissues. If two 
hogs, one an immune, can stand a quart 
of virus from the other, I am confident 
the reverse is true, and that the sick 
virus pig can stand a quart or more of 
healthy immune blood from the same 
hog whether hypered or slaughtered, and 
immediately brighten up and restore the 
virus pig. 

I recently suggested the tentative ex- 
periment to a certain individual, who 
pooh-poohed and ridiculed the idea, say- 
ing that septicemia would overcome the 
animal in case it existed. Before I went 
to sleep that night I was grateful to him, 
for I was convinced more than ever of 
its possibilities and extension. His very 
objections made me prophesy the possi- 
bility that such an experiment might lead 
to the application of the principle for 
the saving of human lives affected with 
septicen:ia or other purely blood dis- 
eases, whereby the blood of a person 
might’ be rapidly and totally withdrawn 
and immediately substituted with varying 
quantities secured from five or six 
healthy persons. 

At least I cannot feel such is impos- 
sible until experiments have been carried 
out, first between two healthy hogs in 
sets, to ascertain proper methods of com- 
pletely or partially defibrinating and what 
proportion of calcium or fluorin salts to 
prevent coagulation and how to add air, 
oxygen or oxychlorin to the blood to be 
transfused. If blood is a tissue, and 
tissues can be grafted and grown, cer- 
tainly the liquid tissue could be trans- 
planted. On the battlefield and else- 
where in severe depleting hemorrhage 
the principle might be applied to re- 
store and maintain life. 

I am told the nerve tissues will stand 
complete anemia for eight minutes, and 
the interval between withdrawal and in- 
jection would be much less than this. 

Think it over seriously. The loose 
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blood can functionate in one animal. 
_ Why it can not do the same in another 
animal, providing it is not impaired. 

“Greater things than this hath man 
done.” 


Chicago. Burton R. ROGERs. 

















REVENGE FOR A KICK. 

The owner of the horse that these feet belonged to 
got mad because the horse kicked him. He placed the 
animal in a box stall and kept him there two years. 
I was on a visit to his farm one day, and he called 
my attention to the beautiful revenge he was getting 
for that kick. Before leaving, I persuaded him to 
have the animal destroyed and save himself the em- 
barrassment of an appearance in court for cruelty. 

Frankenmuth, Mich. M. P. Hunt, D. V. M. 


YEAST FOR IMPACTION OF THE 
RUMEN IN COWS 


I read with great interest the article 
on impaction of the rumen in cows in a 
recent issue of the Journal. I think there 
is more loss from that peculiar ailment 
than there should be, if treatment was 
directed along the right course. 

A veterinarian is called to see a cow; 
he finds her breathing rapidly, expres- 
sion anxious, grunting at every breath, 
and some gas in rumen. 

I have come to the conclusion that 
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cows are the hardest of subjects in which 
to diagnose ailments correctly as in any 
number of conditions, symptoms are 
about the same. My treatment for im- 
paction based upon that theory, that the 
first goal to be attained is separation of 
mass for which I use yeast in doses as 
follows: 

One box of five cakes in three quarts 
of lukewarm water, and repeated in 
six hours. If the animal shows no 
improvement I give the same treatment 
the third time six or eight hours later. 
It is well to give saline purgatives with 
the second dose, and also a tonic. 1 
prefer Rochelle salts, one pound; gin- 
ger, one-fourth pound; gentian, one- 
fourth pound; and two ounces tincture 
nuxvomica. With this treatment I have 
saved about 20 cases within the last 
few months and had no losses. 

I resort to rumenotomy operations, 
only in engorgments where patient is 
likely to smother from the excessive 
pressure. The use of saline purgatives 
alone I have discarded because they are 
not dependable. 

The yeast of course must not be 
scalded. It is then absolutely no good. 

Lukewarm water, the temperature 
of the rumen seems to be just right to 
make yeast “rise” the same as in mak- 
ing bread. Every case so far treated 
has in time resumed rumination, usually 
within a few hours. 


4, P. Lage, 


Manchester Depot, Vt. 





PROLAPSUS OF RECTUM 
IN THE CAT 

The subject, a four-year-old female, though 
very well cared for, was much given to forag- 
ing and in this way had probably eaten in- 
digestible or otherwise harmful material. A 
diarrhea persisted for a time, following an 
acute gastric disturbance and this resulted in 
the prolapsus of a portion of the rectum to 
the extent of about two and one-half inches. 
The prolapsed parts were greatly swollen and 
inflamed, though not otherwise injured. The 
subject was very weak and had eaten nothing 
for the first few days, but later drank a little 
milk. There was little if any fever, but prob- 
ably sufficient intoxication existed to account 
for the marked state of depression present. 

After a careful examination of the affected 
parts, finding it impossible to reduce the pro- 
lapsus because of the adhesions that had taken 


place, I decided to amputate the prolapsed 
part. The subject was anesthetized with a 
mixture of chloroform and ether (one part 
of chloroform to two parts of ether, by 
volume), and the surgical area was cleansed 
with a one to two thousand solution of bi- 
chlorid of mercury. A sound that was suffi- 
ciently large to dilate the rectum moderately 
was introduced and the contacting and pro- 
lapsed rectal walls were sutured. For this I 
used a No. 0, gut thread, employed as a con- 
tinuous suture, each stitch overlapping the 
adjoining one and drawn quite snugly, and 
this continued until a line of sutures girdled 
the prolapsed rectum, tying the two ends to- 
gether at the point of beginning. The pro- 
lapsed portion situated beyond the suture was 
left in situ, the sound removed, and the 
patient made as comfortable as possible. 





A Case of Rabies 


After-care consisted in a daily application 
of one part tincture of iodin to ten of glycer- 
in. This was gently applied to the prolapsed 
parts, including the sutured area. The patient 
drank a little milk and seemed to suffer no 
serious inconvenience following the operation. 
Three days after operating, the prolapsed parts 
were becoming sequestrated and by means of 
gentle torsion and traction they were removed. 
The sutures likewise were removed, but I 
found that adhesions were probably imper- 
fect and manipulation necessary to effect am- 
putation of the prolapsed parts severed all 
union that had occurred and the amputated 
end of the rectum slipped forward into the 
perineum and dangerously near the peritoneal 
cavity. 

Of course, I thought the case a hopeless 
one by this time, but after anesthetizing the 
subject and gently cleansing the parts with a 
one to two thousand solution of bichlorid 
of mercury, I was able to grasp the free end 
of the rectum with forceps and draw it back 
into position. It was then carefully joined to 
to the anus with a continuous suture of gut 
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thread No. 0. Subsequent to the operation 
the parts were treated with the same iodin- 
glycerin preparation and the patient seemed 
to progress very favorably. 

At the end of four days the owner took 
the cat home and a week after the second 
operation had been performed the patient had 
made great improvement and seemed to feel 
no worse for her experience. There was, how- 
ever, a slight rectal discharge at this time, 
but this ceased spontaneously in about four 
weeks, when recovery was complete. 

Evanston, Ill. Joun M. Cozart, D. V. M. 


. 


DRINKING MILK AT OUD-BUSSEM, HOLLAND 


perhaps more marked in swine than in horses 
and in the case in question, spasms were vio- 
lent, the animal presenting a very unfavor- 
able appearance as a whole. Prehension and 
mastication were impossible as the animal’s 
jaws were firmly set. 

I gave one-twentieth grain of lobelin sul- 
phate for the purpuse of attempting relaxa- 
tion of the spasmodically contracted muscles. 
Ten or twelve hours after the first dose of 
lobelin sulphate had been administered, a 
second intramuscular injection was given. 
Two such doses were given for the first two 

days and thereafter one 
dose daily for three or 
four days. Twenty-four 
hours after the admin- 
istration of ‘the first 
dose of lobelin sulphate, 
marked relaxation of 
the jaws existed and the 
pig was able to drink 
water. and gruel. A 
progressive improve- 
ment continued and an 
uneventful recovery re- 
sulted. 

G. F. JuncerMAn, D.V.S. 

Hiawatha, Kans. 


IMPACTION OF 
THE RECTUM 
IN A DOG 


A Boston bull with 
impaction of rectun: 
and.colon, and having 
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had no passage from 
bowels for four days, 
was brought to me 
for treatment. The 
breathing was hur- 


devastation of their country. 
July, 1914. 


TETANUS IN SWINE 


As with all other infectious diseases in com- 
munities where stock raising has become an old 
and well established industry, tetanus in swine 
seems to become more prevalent. In the last 
thirty days I have observed three cases of 
tetanus in swine, which apparently were the 
result of infection following castration. 

One case in a barrow, weighing about a hun- 
dred pounds, was brought to my hospital for 
treatment. In this, as in most instances that 
I have noticed, post-operative swelling was 
marked following castration and I presume 
that the scrotal region was the point of entry 
for the contagium. 

The symptoms of tetanus in the pig, as I 
have observed them, are quite similar to those 
in the horse. Retraction of the eyeballs is 


Photograph taken by D. M. 


ried, expression 
anxious and in going 
two rods the animal would stop and strain 
and yelp terribly. It would evert the 
rectum. I could feel a number of hard 
chunks in the small intestines by palpat- 
ing the abdomen, and I advised an im- 
mediate operation, to which the owner 
agreed. 


The dog was anesthized and positioned 
as for spaying and an incision made 
about three inches long directly 
in front of sheath on the median line. 
I inserted two fingers and explored the 
cavity and found a lump of feces about 
six inches long and about eight inches 
in circumference and small at each end. 
It was wedged into pubis so tightly 


Campbell in 
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that it could not get through, and it 
was impossible to pull it back; it was 
as hard as stone. 

With a heavy seton needle inserted 
into rectum, I drilled a hole as near the 
middle of lump as I could by holding 
it from cavity with two fingers through 
the incision in the abdomen. In this way 
I was able to break it in small particles 
and after about an hour’s work, was 
able to remove the whole thing. I also 
removed eight more smaller lumps with- 
out the aid of the needle. 

As soon as the dog was relieved of 
the obstruction, the cathartics that had 
been given, acted with vengeance. I 
then injected laudanum and glycerin in 
rectum and gave for diet beef broth 
with one ounce of olive oil four times 
a day. The dog made a guod recovery. 

J. P. Lake. 

Manchester Depot, Vt. 





CLEAN MILK, NEW INSTRU- 
MENTS, HEAT STROKE AND 
UNUSUAL CASES 


A regular monthly meeting of the 


New York County Veterinary Asso- 
ciation was held at Carnegie Library on 
November 7, 1917. The literary pro- 
gram included a talk by Dr. Cas- 
sius Way of the Borden Condensed 
Milk Co., on “The Newer Methods of 
Grading Milk.” He said that the 
methods in the past had given attention 
largely to conditions on the farm and 
that through this conditions have been 
gradually improved until they have prob- 
ably reached near the acme.- Farm con- 
ditions should not only include general 
cleanliness of the premises but should in- 
clude equipment and physical condition 
of the cattle. Of late much attention 
has been given to improvement of 
methods based upon cleanliness and low 
bacteria count. Milk coming into New 
York City is now graded as follows: 

“Certified (raw) milk” which requires 
scrupulous cleanliness in the methods 
and tuberculin tested cattle. This milk 
must be bottled on the premises. The 
next grade is: 

“Grade A. raw.” The bacterial count 
must not exceed 30,000. This milk must 


be bottled in a reasonable time after 
being drawn. 

The pasteurized milk is further divided 
into grades a, b and c. 

Grades a and b form the great bulk 
of supply for the metropolitan district. 

Grade a comes from dairies that grade 
68 and upward on the department of 
health score cards. 

Grade b from dairies scoring between 
55 and 68. 

Grade c is used for cooking only. 

On December 1, a new system was in- 
augurated where special attention is 
paid to methods of production and 
handling so as to keep the count down 
and this will be encouraged by giving 
premiums. The speaker believes it pos- 
sible to get milk better than a 25,000 
count. At one particular station where 
a supply of 150 dairies was received 
there was made what might be termed 
an investigation of this method and it 
showed that one naturally clean in his 
methods produced the cleanest milk even 
though his equippment was apparently 
ordinary and crude; however with a lit- 
tle assistance in pointing out the weak- 
ness of the methods of the differeut 
dairymen at this plant in two months’ 
time, all dairymen were receiving a 
premium for furnishing milk under 
25,000, many were under 10,000. The 
speaker classified the points to be con- 
sidered in making clean milk as follows: 

1. Clean milking. 

2. Sterilization of the utensils. 

3. Refrigeration. 

4. Healthy cows. 

Pasteurization has done much _ to 
minimize the danger of the unhealthy 
cow. Clean milking means clean cows, 
clean udders, clean hands. Steriliza- 
tion is a most important part. Rapid 
and efficient cooling and holding between 
40 and 50 degrees Fahrenheit is an im- 
portant factor in keeping the count down 
and keeping the milk sweet. 

The health department has fixed cer- 
tain bacteriological standards; for ex- 
ample: Grade a pasteurized must con- 
tain less than 30,000 bacteria per cubic 
centimeter after pasteurization; if over 
this it may be de-graded. In this way 
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it places the burden of cleanliness upon 
the distributor and it is up to him to see 
that his milk supply is received at his 
station in a satisfactory condition or he 
will have trouble. 

There is even a limit on grade b pas- 
teurized. It shall not have a count 
higher than 100,000 when delivered. 
Bacteria increase very rapidly during 
shipment since it is quite impractical to 
give milk a thorough refrigeration and 
protect it from the heat of the sun at all 
times while en route. Bacterial count 
multiplies about: five times in number 
from the receiving station to the con- 
sumer’s door. 

Replying to questions Doctor Way 
stated the bacteria which prevail after 
pasteurization are mostly the lactic acid 
and the spore forming. As to the 
methods of paying for butter fat he said 
the producers’ association has set a stand- 
ard to conform with the state law, three 
per cent. A premium has been added by 
large companies giving an additional 
forty cents per 100 pounds for each 
additional one per cent of fat. 

Milking machines up to the present 
time have not improved the bacterial 
count but the machine can be handled 
in a clean manner if proper care is exer- 
cised. 

Dr. P. C. Jewell of Perth Amboy, N. 
J., showed a plan of a revolving track 
in the gutter behind the cows something 
similar to a moving stairway where the 
gutter would be kept constantly clean, 
the feces and litter being dropped into 
a pit at some convenient point. We have 
seen plans similar to this as long as ten 
years ago but to our knowledge they 
have never been put into practical use. 
If they could be made practical without 
being too expensive it would seem like 
an ideal arrangement. 

Dr. Jewell also showed some veteri- 
nary instruments that were interesting 
for their simplicity and practicability. 
One thing in particular was a little ob- 


stetrical hook that automatically hooked’ 


like a small ice tongs to any part of the 
fetus it was secured to. 

Dr. David Cochran then presented 
what might be termed a case report, his 
subject being “A bad summer horse,” 


called by some “short of wind,” others 
looking upon it as pulmonary emphy- 
sema. Dr. Cochran styles it pulmonary 
ischemia, a form of local anemia which 
seems to be associated with a nervous 
condition. He then described one of 
these cases; how the horse may do a 
good fall, winter and spring work— 
summer comes, the horse does not sweat 
but blows and is easily overcome by heat. 
Clipping of the hair sometimes aids; it 
is well to give attention to the skin cir- 
culation by hot and cold baths. He be- 
lieves the skin is an important part, and 
in support of this cites the effects ot 
varnishing a dog. Dr. W. Horace Hos- 
kins spoke of different cases he had seen 
in some of which there was a positive 
emphysematous condition existing. Dr. 
Hoskins believes that this condition is 
seen in the large stall-fed horse, where 
the growth has been pushed without 
proper exercise. His heart, kidneys, and 
particularly the eliminatory organs, have 
not been properly developed, and fail to 
do their work, making the horse suscepti- 
ble to azoturia in winter and heat in 
summer. He believes that sorrels, soft 
bays and blacks seem to be more sus- 
ceptible. 

This brought forth a discussion on 
color relation to heat stroke, some believ- 
ing that the black horse does not stand 
the heat as well as other colors. While 
this controversy has never been settled, 
still it seems strange the dark horse 
would not stand the sun’s rays, when 
it is a known fact that the Ethiopian 
is found in the torrid zone, and even the 
Caucasian’s skin becomes darkened on 
an extended sojourn in this climate. 

Maj. Hilty, V.C., N.A., of Ohio, was 
present, and was asked to give his opin- 
ion on the subject with particular refer- 
etice to the paper he had read at the A. 
V. M. A. meeting at Kansas City. He 
believes that all cases of heat prostration 
begin with cases of sunstroke where we 
have the prostration with temperature 
dropping as low as 92 degrees Fahren- 
heit, followed by death. These cases he 
contends had a temperature primarily as 
high as 108-110-112. He prefers a 
homeopathic remedy known as mercuris 
vivis, third decimal; five grain doses, 
every twenty minutes, in a capsule. 
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Dr. George Berns spoke on the subject 
of the “poor summer horse,” but to 
him the etiology is not clear. The dis- 
cussion finally drifted into unusual 
cases, and Dr. J. F. De Vine told of a 
number of peculiar cases of partial 
paralysis which had come under his ob- 
servation the past year; occurring spo- 
radically, never having had over two 
cases in the same stable. Occurring in 
a horse apparently perfectly healthy, re- 
ceiving daily work or exercise; perhaps 
put away all right at night, and in the 
morning not being able to move either 
before or behind, and in all cases all 
four quarters affected. Temperature, 
pulse, digestion, normal. Deglutition not 
interfered with, pupil of the eye and 
other reflexes normal. All cases recov- 
ering in from ten days to a month under 
friction, nerve stimulation, exercise and 
soft diet. 

Dr. Geo. Berns believed this a form 
of what was so prevalent years ago and 
known as cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

Dr. Chase cited cases similar to those 
described by the writer. 

J. F. De Vine. 
Goshen, N. Y. 





PLEURISY A SEQUEL OF NAIL 
PRICK 


In reporting this case it is not with 
the intention of bringing out anything 
new but, having seen a number of cases 
of pleurisy in animals following ex- 
posure, and none following nail puncture 
in the foot, causes me to regard this as 
being probably somewhat rare. 


On my first visit to see this animal, 
some ten days after the accident had 
occurred, the first symptom to attract 
my attention was the abnormal respira- 
tion. It was labored, accelerated—about 
seventy-five to the minute, and of the 
abdominal type. There was pointing of 
the affected foot, pus discharging from 
the heel, leg swollen to the elbow and 
rather hot to'the touch. The chest walls 
were hypersensitive, a slight touch caus- 
ing the animal to be almost thrown from 
its feet. The head was held low, almost 
touching the ground the greater part of 
the time and inappetence was marked. 
The temperature was 103° F., friction 


sounds being very audible. The pleuritic 
line that I had always considered a very 
important symptom of pleurisy was ab- 
sent. Is this symptom absent in second- 
ary cases of pleurisy? On examining the 
foot I found that the horny frog had 
been separated from the sensitive por- 
tion by the pus burrowing backward. 
The nail had entered about three-fourths 
of an inch posterior to the point of the 
frog. The owner had dug away some 
of the surrounding sole and applied tur- 
pentine, this being an old remedy of his 
for nail punctures. 

After paring off the outer portion of 
the horny frog the remaining soft por- 
tion was dissected away with ease as the 
pus had separated the horny frog from 
the sensitive parts.. An ethereal solution 
of iodin was applied, allowed to dry ana 
the wound dry-dressed. Ten cubic centi- 
meters of leukocytic extract was given 
intratracheally, and elixir iron, quinin 
and strychnin was given in half-ounce 
doses, well diluted, by the mouth. The 
leukocytic extract was repeated every day 
and the tonic repeated three times a day. 
The foot was redressed daily. 

The pulse was very weak from the be- 
ginning of the attack, and by the fifth 
day, had become almost iiperceptible, 
although the breathing had apparently im- 
proved somewhat. On the evening of the 
fifth day the owner telephoned me that 
the animal had died about noon, saying 
that the end had come without much 
struggling. I was very much interested 
in this case, but autopsy was impossible. 
I believe infection was carried from the 
foot by the lymphatics to the axillary re- 
gion and in this way set up a secondary 
pleurisy. I also believe that the animal 
died from myocarditis resulting from the 
infection, rather than from suffocation 
due to pleuritic exudate. The tempera- 
ture remained at about the same degree 
during th course of the attack and did 
not rise and then fall as we see in most 
other cases of pleurisy. 

W. B. BossENBERGER. 

Williams, Iowa. 

Comment: Secondary foci of infec- 
tion, particularly in the lungs, are not 
rare, as a result of bacillus necrophorus 
infection in the feet or coronary region. 
It is believed that the infection is carried 
by the blood and not the lymph in such 
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cases. Would pleurisy alone account for 
the extraordinary involvement of respira- 
tion in this case with the comparatively 
slight elevation of temperature? May not 
there have been also and perhaps more 
important an acute (probably streptococ- 
cic), myo- and pericarditis ?—Eb. 





POISONING FROM SNEEZE- 
WEED 

Dr. W. H. Ewing, writing to me 
about sneezeweed (Heleniun autum- 
nale) says: “We have a weed known 
as ‘sneezeweed’ in this country that kills 
a great many animals every year. I find 
‘lobelin sulphate’ has but little effect 
upon an animal poisoned with this weed. 
Strychnin or tetanus convulsions are 
mild in comparison.” 

Dr. M. A. Memsell of the veterinary 
division of the state board of health of 
Florida says he has noted two instances 
of poisoning in cattle: one by mountain 
laurel growing in Santa Rosa county, 
and the other by the fine-leaved sneeze- 
weed (Heleniun tenuifolium) which is 
abundant in Taylor county.—L. H. P. 





CENTRAL INDIANA VETERI- 
NARIANS PLEDGE GREATER 
MEAT PRODUCTION 


The West Central Indiana Veteri- 

nary Medical Association held a meet- 
ing Nov. 21st at Danville, Ind. 
_ The subject before the meeting was 
the feeding of the soft corn and the 
results, including the treatment both 
prophylatic and curative. 

Considerable numbers of live stock 
are being lost due to the immature 
corn being fed in large quantities in 
this locality. 

The following resolution was adopt- 
ed: 

WHEREAS, the National Food Adminis- 
trator, Honorable Herbert C. Hoover, has 
directed the attention of the public to the 
great necessity of conserving food, especially 
meats and fats, for the national armies and 
the armies of the Alhes, and, 

WHEREAS, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
Honorable David S. Houston, has brought to 
our attention that “during the past year, losses 
in swine from hog cholera in the United States 
have been sufficient to supply a daily meat 
ration to one million soldiers for a period of 


five and one-half months” and also in his 
annual report has indicated the losses from 
disease in other species of livestock to be 
commensurate with the losses of swine by 
hog cholera, and 

WHEREAS, the present status of the !ive- 
stock industry of Indiana is very encourag- 
ing, as a result of the co-operative activities 
of the veterinary profession of this state, we 
believe it would be disastrous to the industry 
in Indiana from the standpoint of conserva- 
tion and increased production to entrust the 
welfare of said industry in matters pertain- 
ing to animal disease control to other than 
the veterinary profession. 

IN CONSIDERATION OF THE ABOVE, 
BE IT RESOLVED by the members of the 
West Central Indiana Veterinary . Medical 
Association that we extend to the nation 
and our Allies, through the Honorable Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, our hearty professional 
support, assuring them that we will continue 
to use our every energy in the curtailment 
of losses from disease and in stimulating an 
increased production of food-producing ati- 
mals to provide our nation and our Allies 
with sufficient meat and meat-food products 
to gain the requirements in this particular 
crisis; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, that the 
Honorable Secretary of Agriculture, after 
being duly apprised of the foregoing facts, 
be asked to recognize the veterinary profes- 
sion of Indiana and the nation in the emer- 
gency campaign for increased food produc- 
tion and conservation. 

A. B. NIvEN. 

Crawfordsville, Ind. 

[Identical resolutions were adopted by the 
Northeastern Indiana Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation at Ft. Wayne, December 11th, 1917. 


—Eb.] 


INTESTINAL PARASITES IN A 
FOAL 

Some time ago I noticed several arti- 
cles in your JOURNAL regarding intestinal 
parasites in foals. Here is a report of a 
case that I had. 

A colt about six or seven months old 
had been turned out in the pasture with 
its mother, and allowed free access to the 
barn and yard. The owner was gone for 
a couple of days and a neighbor was do- 
ing “chores.” On Sunday morning the 
owner returned and found the colt down, 
but paid no attetnion to it at that time; 
the neighbor came over a few hours later 
and told the owner that the colt had been 
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lying around for the past day or so; I 
was called to see the colt and made a di- 
agnosis of constipation. The temperature 
was normal; the breathing slightly la- 
bored; the mucous membranes a dirty 
yellow, and the pulse full and strong. 

It was about noon when I was called. 
I gave castor oil, nux vomica and ginger, 
then followed with small doses of nux 
and gentian. High enamas were also 
given without much effect. We all went 
into dinner about 2 o’clock p. m., and on 
coming out an hour later found the colt 
dead. 

On post mortem examination I found a 
great number—I didn’t count them—of 
what I took to be Ascaris megaloceph- 
ala; I also found three tape worms 
varying from two to three inches in 
length. I thought they were broken 
pieces of a larger one, but failed to find 
the larger one. I did not save the tape 
worms, but did notice, however, that the 
head of each worm had four suckers 
on it. E. V. STROMLUND. 

Sloan, Iowa. 





ATONY OF THE RUMEN 

Since the article on atony of the rumen 
in cows was published in the October 
number of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
VETERINARY MEDICINE, I have been the 
recipient of a number of letters in regard 
to the treatment recommended and re- 
quests for additional information on cer- 
tain points, which perhaps were not made 
as clear as should have been in my brief 
article, 

In reply to these letters, and also to 
answer the article of Dr. A. H: Kraus in 
the December issue of the JouRNAL, is 
my excuse for again writing on this sub- 
ject 

As I tried to point out, very little liquid 
swallowed passes directly to the rumen, 
but passes into the other compartments 
of the stomach. I certainly do not claim 
that an aqueous solution of barium 
chlorid and tartar emetic is an exception 
to this rule. Any drug given by the 
mouth must act through the general sys- 
tem and not locally to bring about the de- 
sired results in a case of atony or paresis 
of the paunch. 

If Dr. Kraus will again refer to the ar- 
ticle in the October JouRNAL he will find 


this statement: “Any agent that is given 
for such a purpose must be of a nature 
that it acts through the general system. 
It has been found that we have such a 
substance in the combination of barium 
chlorid and antimony and potassium tar- 
trate.” 

What I mean by this statement is that 
the drug is absorbed into the system most 
probably by the abomasum and acts upon 
the musculature of the rumen through the 
blood stream. 

As further stated, barium chlorid seems 
to have a selective action upon the rumen 
and very little, at the dosage given, upon 
the other organs. 

I contend that we do not want the local 
action of barium chlorid upon the rumen 
and do not get the same good results 
when introducing it directly into the ru- 
men, as suggested by one writer. 

There are many drugs which act upon 
certain organs, or groups of organs, 
through the general system, and have 
very little effect upon the other organs of 
the body, and I cannot see why it is un- 
reasonable to suppose this may be the 
case with the treatment suggested. 

We have found that very large doses 
of this combination do not give as good 
results as the smaller dosage, the large 
dose probably producing a local irritation 
which prevents absorption. I desire to 
emphasize the importance of the paunch 
movements in the digestive system of the 
cow, and that this is by far the most im- 
portant symptom to observe in all diges- 
tive disturbances of cattle. 

I would advise this treatment in any 
case of suspended or weak paunch move- 
ments, even if it arises in the course of 
some other disease. I have never had 
any bad results from its use, if used as di- 
rected. In cases of suspended rumina- 
tion arising during the course of some 
other ailment, a couple of doses is usually 
sufficient. 

In the treatment of digestive disturb- 
ances in cattle we consider it very impor- 
tant to encourage the patient to eat small 
amounts of wholesome food. In the nat- 
ural state the cow always eats for a time 
before ruminating, and after a period of 
fasting it is difficult to cause a resumption 
of rumination without first allowing 
roughage to be eaten. 
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For this reason we can but condemn the 
practice of muzzling. I have performed 
some experiments along this line, and am 
satisfied that the muzzle alone will delay 
rumination for from twenty-four to for- 
ty-eight hours. I do not claim this line 
of treatment is a “cure all,” but I believe 
that no one who gives it a thorough trial 
will ever return to the old line of medi- 
cation. 

The letters received emphasize the fact 
that in the past too little attention has 
been given to the routine ailments of cat- 
tle, and that the rank and file of the pro- 
fession are very much interested in this 
branch of their work. 

As the horse is losing in importance, 
the cow is gaining in economic value, and 
the veterinarian who is equipped to meet 
the changing demands upon his profes- 
sional abilities will find that an ever in- 
creasing percentage of his work will be 
for the bovine species. 

I should be pleased if the men who 
conduct our excellent journals could see 
fit to devote more space to the ailments of 
the dairy cow. FRANK L. Carr. 

Alliance, Ohio. 


nipa roof, dirt floors, damp and insani- 
tary, with accommodations for eight ani- 
mals. 

Realizing that this building was not 
the proper place for the care and treat- 
ment of the large number of animals at 
this post (then about 2,500), I was de- 
termined that a new hospital should be 
built, where proper facilities would be 
available. In. this undertaking, how- 
ever, I was greatly discouraged by some 
of the other veterinarians on duty here 
at the time who informed me that such 
an undertaking would be useless, as the 
applications of several veterinarians pre- 
viously stationed here for a new hos- 
pital had always been returned disap- 
proved. However, I worked on the old 
saying, “Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained,” and took up the matter officially 
several times, and had begun to think 
that I would meet with the same failure 
as my predecessors, when I was in- 
formed by the quartermaster that my 
last application had been approved, and 
requested me to submit plans for what 
I considered a suitable building. 

A general plan was submitted by me 





New Veterinary Hospital, Camp Stotsenberg, Pampanga, P. I. 


FACTS ABOUT THE VETERI- 
NARY HOSPITAL AT CAMP 
STOTSENBURG 

Early in January, 1916, I arrived at 
this post and was detailed in charge of 
the veterinary hospital (if it could be 
called such). Every veterinarian who 
has served at this post will remember 
this as an old frame building with a 


to him which was approved, and sent to 
Mr. Matsadeiro, the post engineer, for 
the final plans, which later were submit- 
ted to me for any suggestions that I 
might offer regarding its construction. 
Early in March I selected the site for 
the same, and work was soon under way. 
During its construction I was constantly 
present, watching its progress, and mak- 
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ing such changes as I deemed necessary. 
The building was finally completed about 
the middle of June. . 

The present building is 194 feet long 
and 34 feet wide, of reinforced concrete 
with metal roof, has accommodations for 
29 animals, there being 20 single and 


nine double stalls, soaking 
stall, etc. The entire floor 
is of concrete, as are also 
the manger and feed box- 
es. There is also an office, 
dispensary, large _ store- 
room, and a room for the 
non-commissioned _ officer 
in charge of the detach- 
ment on duty, a separate 
building being used for this 
detachment near the hos- 
pital. 

This building fills a long- 
felt want, but with the 
transfer of the 15th Cav- 
alry animals from Manila 
to this post, there are now 


over 3,000 animals and more to arrive, so 
that the present accommodations are still 
inadequate and efforts will soon be made 
to have this building enlarged to twice its 
present capacity. 
Frep B. GaGeE, 
Capt. Veterinary Corps, N. A. 


Interior View, Veterinary Hospital, Camp Stotsenberg, Pampanga, P.:I. 
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CHATTANOOGA OUTBREAK OF 
TYPHOID DUE TO ICE CREAM 


The outbreak of typhoid fever in 
Chattanooga in July and August of 1917 
may have been contributed to by scat- 
tering cases caused by infection con- 
veyed by various agents from various 
sources, but the vast majority of the 
cases constituting the excess or the out- 
break proper were beyond reasonable 
doubt caused by infection distributed 
through ice cream, the principal ingre- 
dients of which were prepared and dis- 
tributed from one of the dairy and ice- 
cream establishments in the city of Chat- 
tannooga.—Report of Surg. L. L. Luns- 
den in Public Health Reports. 





THE INTERNAL USE OF IODIN 


Besides the use of iodin externally as an 
antiseptic, my experience in employing it in- 
ternally, although somewhat limited, has been 
quite gratifying. In this connection, I am 
not referring to the administration of potas- 
sium iodid internally. I abandoned its use 
several years ago because of the cost. My 
experience has been with the ordinary U. S. 
P. tincture and Lugol’s solution of iodin. 

The best results that I have obtained with 
iodin, and in fact the most gratifying to me, 
have been in treating inappetence. In cattle 
especially this used to be a discouraging thing 
for me to treat and most frequently resulted 
in failure. Dr. Steffen, I believe, recom- 
mends acids, particularly acetic acid. In my 
experience alcoholic stimulants and every- 
thing else had proved failures until I started 
using.iodin. I give as much as half an ounce 
daily of U. S. P. tincture of iodin as a drench. 


Iodin is a great activator, at least it has 
proved so with me. If given in dram doses 
three times daily, it is a valuable adjuvant 
in connection with other medicines and vac- 
cines in septicemic disturbances, metritis, mas- 
titis, pneumonia, and in fact any disease where 
there is or has been fever. In small repeated 
doses, it is the drug to use along with proper 
stimulants in treating collapse occasioned by 
too rapid fall of temperature such as is likely 
to come with pneumonia or certain systemic 
diseases, 

In the edematous type of hemorrhagic sep- 
ticemia in cattle, I inject an ounce of tincture 
of iodin into the tumefied areas and repeat 
within a week. This seems to localize the 
edema. I also give one-half ounce of tinc- 
ture of iodin daily in a drench and from 
four to six ampules of bacterin during the 
first two days, giving the bacterin intraven- 
ously. Our text-books tell us that treatment 





is hopeless in this type of the disease. I for- 

merly lost every case of this kind, but now 

I seldom lose one if given any chance at all. 
Mt. Sterling, Iowa. C. F. Nets, D.V.M. 


THE TREATMENT OF WOUNDS BY 
THE POLYVALENT SERUM OF 
LECLAINCHE AND VALLEE 
A. Guillaume and G. Bittner, Rev. Gen. Med. 

Vet. 

In the treatment of numerous infected 
wounds of all kinds, the authors have found 
that the use of chemical antiseptics has not 
always given the good results which might 
have been expected. Often, with the greatest 
care, it has been difficult to produce healing, 
and sometimes, whatever the antiseptic em- 
ployed or the surgical intervention practised, 
the lesions have become aggravated. 

Since the introduction by Leclainche and 
Vallée of a polyvalent serum the authors of 
the: present paper have tried it in a number 
of cases, preferably in grave conditions which 
could not be cured by more customary 
methods. They now give the results obtained 
in a selection of cases including wounds pro- 
duced by harness, fistulous wounds produced 
by projectiles, wounds of joints, gangrenous 
dermatitis of the extremities, and ulcerative 
wounds of lymphatics. 

Inflammatory symptoms quickly disappear 
under the treatment. Pus becomes less in 





This fllustration shows a two-headed calf delivered by me 
- A, 27th. The two heads were perfectly developed. The 


was just a two-year-old. 
Fatrbuty, til. R. C. Calkins, M. D. C. 
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amount and devoid of odor, and is soon re- 
placed by a serosity which coagulates at the 
edge of the wound. The temperature returns 
to the normal. Reparative processes are 
stimulated and cicatrization is effected without 
deformity. 

The authors express themselves as never 
having had such happy curative effects with 
either antiseptics or the preparations recently 
introduced.—V eterinary Review, Edinburgh. 


DOGS PROVE MENACE TO 
SHEEP INDUSTRY 


Twenty-four thousand of the three mil- 
lion sheep in Ohio last year were killed 
or injured by dogs. Damages paid to the 
owners of these sheep amounted to $112,- 
620, the records of the auditor of state 
show. Damages have been decreasing in 
amount since 1890, when the number of 

















A monstrosity delivered by E. W. Van Vranken, 
Arctic, R. 1. 


sheep killed or injured reached 52,779. 
Dogs are therefore a liability to every 
taxpayer. 

The cost of feeding a dog a year has 
been estimated at $34. Many dogs are a 
dead loss to their owners and some evi- 
dently are positive detriments to be 
classed with insect pests, plant and ani- 
mal diseases, and other menaces.—Ohio 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 


VOLVULUS OF THE COLON 
CORRECTED MANUALLY 


I received a call, October 27th, from 
a barber here in town, saying that he 
had a sick colt out in the country about 
three miles from town. After talking 
about it for about a half hour he decided 
to have me go out to see it. 

I reached the place about seven thirty 
and found a two-year-old black filly of 
grade Percheron breeding, weighing 
about 1250 pounds. The history of the 





case was that the owner of the pasture 
had been away two days and on his re- 
turn found the colt sick. It, with about 
thirty other horses, had been on frozen 
alfalfa pasture; the others were doing 


fine. 

Sypmtoms.—The pulse was 60 per 
minute, with the tone pretty good; tem- 
perature, 101.6° F.; the respiration va- 
ried between 20 and 60 per minute, be- 
ing hurried and shallow when the pain 
was most severe, and almost normal at 
other times. It would throw itself about 
violently for a few minutes, then lie 
quietly on its side, raising its head to look 
around at its side about every minute. 
It would strain as though trying to defe- 
cate every few minutes, and these at- 
tempts were accompanied with a groan. 

The colt was very wild and hard to 
examine, although it seemed in great 
pain at times, and had the skin worn off 
its head and hips in places, showing that 
it had been sick for some time. 

I tried to make a rectal examination, 
but owing to the fact that she was so 
wild and I had no help, I had to give 
that part of it up. The fact that we 
were having one of those cold, windy 
hights for which Oklahoma is noted 
might have had some influence on this 
decision, being all alone out in the pas- 
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ture with no barn closer than a mile. 
Failing in my attempts at rectal exam- 
ination, I tried to give an enema, but ow- 
ing to lack of help was not successful in 
this. What little water I was able to in- 
ject came back clear, however. 

I decided that it was a case of impac- 
tion of the floating colon, so I gave three 
drams of aloin and two drams of ginger 
in a capsule, followed in one-half hour 
by four drams of fluid extract of nux 
vomica in a capsule and one-half grain of 
arecolin hydrobromid and a half grain of 
strychnin sulphate hypodermically. The 
only effect of the hypodermic injection 
seemed to be more pain and straining. I 
went home; stopping at the barber shop 
to tell the owner to let me know about 
the colt in the morning: 

The next morning the owner called me 
about nine o'clock, saying, “Say, Doc, 
that filly ain’t no better; she is going to 
die, sure as h 1, but I guess we had 
better go out to see her.” It being Sun- 
day, he went along. 

We found the patient in the field 
where I had left her. She now looked 
much worse. Up and down every few 
minutes covered with sweat and large 
patches of skin knocked off her body. 
Respiration, 80 per minute ; pulse, 90 per 
minute, and quite weak; temperature, 
101.4° F.; peristalsis good. 

I made a rectal examination. As I in- 
serted my hand I found the rectum 
empty ; on the floor of the pelvis I found 
what I at first thought was the gravid 
uterus; the colt having been bred in the 
pasture. On passing my hand farther 
foreward, I found a volvulus of the float- 
ing colon just anterior to the pelvis; the 
gut was turned over to the right with 
the impacted portion lying to the left in 
the pelvic cavity. 

I placed my hand against the impacted 
mass and tried to straighten it, but ‘it 
seemed to just double up at the twist. I 
next tried an enema, with no better re- 
sults. I then placed my right hand in 
her rectum firmly against the twist, and 
with my left hand passed into the rectum 
alongside my right arm, gave a little push 
on the mass lying in the pelvis and was 
surprised at the results obtained; it 
straightened out at once! 

All the symptoms of impaction were 


relieved immediately. The patient drank 
a little water within ten minutes and 
made an uneventful recovery. 

I report this because to me it is new, 
and I find no reports of this condition. 
It taught me an old but a much needed 
lesson—not to overlook or neglect any 
part of an examination. 

_ F. F. Means, D.V.M. 

Cherokee, Okla. 


VENTRAL HERNIA IN A MULE 

I was called upon to operate on a case 
of ventral hernia in a mule, history being 
that this mule had an opening in the right 
flank, about two and one-half inches long 
of about six weeks’ standing. On exam- 
ination I found quite an extensive hernial 
protrusion on each side, just in front of 
the mammary gland, with a small open- 
ing on the left side, close to the median 
line. However, the owner stated that the 
hernia started on the right side, and be- 
fore the protrusion became so large could 
be easily felt; so, thinking it would be no 
trouble to locate when the mule was on 
its back, we cast this mule, administered 
a general anesthetic, chloroform being 
used, with the intention of performing 
the Dr. Faass operation, as described in 
the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY 
MEDICINE a few months ago. 

When the animal was placed on its 
back, the opening on the left side could 
not be located, but the opening on the 
right side was easily found. It was also 
plainly evident that the hernial protrusion 
on each side contained intestines. I pro- 
ceeded to operate on the right side and, 
after making an incision through the skin 
and subcutaneous connective tissue and 
dividing the skin from the muscles sur- 
rounding the hernial opening, I found 
there was no opening through the obliqus 
abdominis externus muscle, so made an 
incision through it over the hernial open- 
ing to find the intestines protruding 
through the internal muscles and had 
worked down between the internal and 
external muscles across the line and 
through the external muscle on the 
left side. All the protruding in- 
testines were worked back into the 
abdominal cavity and the deep sutures 
taken in the hernia opening. Not 
an easy task on account of the location of 
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the opening, which was just anterior to 
the inguinal region. After suturing’ the 
skin the mule was allowed to get up, which 
it did in about one-half hour. The mule 
was placed in a stall, kept on its feet two 
weeks ; the skin sutures were not removed 
until the fourth day on account of the 
rather extensive swelling that had taken 
place. The deep sutures were removed 
in two weeks, and the mule turned loose 
in a large stall, at which time it looked 
as though the recovery would be com- 
plete, as the skin wound had practically 
healed and there was only a small en- 
largement in the region of the operation. 
A. D. GLover. 
Newark, Mo. 





DIAPHRAGMATIC HERNIA 
WITH MISLEADING SYMP- 
TOMS 


I was called one evening to see a bay 
gelding that the owner had brought to 
the livery barn in town. He said: “The 
horse was driven six miles in the fore- 
noon, and after that ate his oats at 
noon; he became sick, showing some 
pain, but nothing severe.” He was 


turned out to pasture till evening. when 
he decided to bring him to town (a 
distance of two miles) for me to see. 

I found a bay gelding nine years old, 
standing quietly in the stall; tempera- 
ture, 101.2° F.; pulse, 58; respiration, 
16; conjunctiva slightly injected, and 


practically no peristalsis. I watched 
him for a few minutes and he pawed 
with one front foot and then lay down 
and stretched out, groaning a little. 

On inquiring from the owner, I 
learned that he had not seen the animal 
pass any feces since he took sick, but 
that he had defecated quite freely 
whilst being driven that morning. On 
making a rectal examination, I found 
the bowels to contain no feces at all as 
far as my hand could reach; the float- 
ing colon and both flexures of the large 
colon were empty. My diagnosis was 
some obstruction of the small intes- 
tines. I gave at once canabis indica, 3ss, 
surphuric ether 3i, ol. terebinth, 3i, ol. 
limi Oii, at one dose, followed by a 
hypodermic injection of one grain of 
arecolin hvdrobremid. 


This resulted in a peristaltic action 
for about half an hour, but no feces 
were passed at all. 

I returned the latter part of the night 
to see the patient, but there was still 
no passage from the bowels at all, and 
but very little pain. He would lie up 
in a natural position for half an hour, 
then get up and stand quietly for an 
hour, then lie down, perhaps, and 
stretch out. 

On close examination this time, how- 
ever, the symptoms were very alarm- 
ing. The pulse was 96, full and pound- 
ing; respiration 36, with a _ peculiar 
deep sighing breath at intervals. The 
body was covered with cold sweat. I 
informed the owner that the horse was 
very sick and that there must be a twist 
in the small intestines. However, I 
administered one grain of arecolin, 
which again set up a temporary neris- 
talsis. I also gave ol. terebinth ii, ol. 
lini Oii, but I told the owner that I 
fully expected the animal to die. 

The following afternoon I again vis- 
ited the animal, this time at the own- 
er’s farm, two miles from town, and he 
was doing the characteristic “dead 
march” round the barnyard. He died 
a few minutes after I got there. 

On post mortem examination I found 
a well marked diaphragmatic hernia, 
with about four feet of the small intes- 
tines strangulated into the thoracic 
cavity. The strangulated portion was 
quite gangrenous, as was also that por- 
tion of the lung with which it had 
come in contact. The stomach was dis- 
tended. with semidigested oats and also 
with the oil that I had administered. 
The cecum showed some signs of in- 
flammation. 

I would like to know why the pa- 
tient did not show more pain and how 
it was possible for him to drive up in 
the forenoon in his usual way and eat 
his oats at noon if he was suffering 
from the diaphragmatic hernia when 
the owner first noticed him to be sick, 
as he must have been, or there would 
have been some passage. of feces after 
I started to treat him. 

Noet J. Hotmes, B. V. S. 

Loverna, Sask., Canada. 
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VETERINARY FEES 
(Continued from page 14) 


While the foregoing are the most 
tangible rights which the veterinarian 
can demonstrate in his argument for a 
special fee in such instances he has yet 
another ground for demanding an ex- 
tra wage. 

This ground is based upon the dan- 
ger which is present in many contagi- 
ous animal diseases, namely, that the 
veterinarian may himself fall a victim 
to the infection. This is not a rare oc- 
currence by any means. Many veterin- 
ary practitioners have lost their health, 
and even their lives, as a result of be- 
coming infected while handling such 
contagious and infectious diseases as 
anthrax, rabies, glanders, septicemia, 
contagious pustular stomatitis, and oth- 
ers that could be named. 

These then are the bases upon which 
the veterinarian appraises the worth of 
his services in handling cases of con- 
tagious diseases: 

1. Direct financial interest to the cli- 
ent. 

2. Indirect financial loss to the vet- 
erinarian. 

3. Endangering his personal health. 

While we have in mind the effect 
that the veterinarians’ acts have on the 
community while he is engaged in the 
control or eradication of an epizootic 
disease, we will also make a comment 
upon a service that is very closely allied 
to this one, namely, the office of sani- 
tary officer. 

The young practicing veterinarian 
should not always be too willing to ac- 
cept an appointment of this nature in 
the community. While a position of 
this sort usually brings some side earn- 
ings with it, it also has a checking ef- 
fect on some sources of revenue that 
the practitioner might otherwise enjoy. 

Unless the pay that goes with an ap- 
pointment of this sort in a community 
is quite desirable the young practitioner 
can do better without it. 

What has just been said is even more 
true when the position owes its crea- 
tion, and the appointee his appoint- 
ment, to a political action. 

When the position comes through 
examination and then remains free from 
political interference there is less pos- 


sibility of its havng a harmful effect 
upon the income which the veterina- 
rian expects to derive from his regular 


practice. ‘ 
(To be continued.) 





THE EXTRACTION OF MOLAR 
TEETH 
(Concluded from page 30) 
by the mandibular movements. These 
are effectually prevented by a speculum. 

When the accident does occur, the op- 
eration should be immediately discontin- 
ued, the mouth packed tightly with wad- 
ding and then tied shut with several 
wraps of cord wound around the nose. 
The horse must then be backed into the 
stall and tied up on the pillor reins for 
six hours or more. 

Sequelae 

1. Elongation of the opposing arcade. 
Whenever a tooth is lost, the opposing 
tooth elongates into the vacant space at 
a slow but definite rate, eventually reach- 
ing the depth of the cavity where it 
evacuates a place for itself in the soft 
tissues. This is an unavoidable condi- 
tion and must be met by an occasional 
trimming of the elongation. It has been 
our practice, although the recommenda- 
tion is not insisted upon, to remove the 
crown of the tooth opposite to the one 
extracted. This measure is advisable 
only in horses between the ages of six 
and fifteen years. In younger horses 
this practice. would open up the tooth to 
infection and in older horses the im- 
plantation being short would be dis- 
turbed. 

2. Alveolo-nasal fistula. The periden- 
tal plate of the maxillary molars is very 
thin and often disintegrates concomi- 
tantly with the tooth itself and thus may 
establish a communicating channel from 
the mouth to the nasal region. The prac- 
tice of wadding tooth cavities too tightly 
at the bottom prevents the closing up of 
such apertures during the activity of the 
healing process and when the regenera- 
tive process has ceased, closure will not 
occur. This complication is manifested 
clinically by chronic sinusitis or nasal 
catarrh. Its cure when the aperture is 
not too large may be encouraged by the 
application of a gutta percha plug in the 
alveolar cavity after the sinuses have 
been evacuated by trephining the skull. 





Matters of Current Interest 


MASSACHUSETTS VETERINARIANS 
HOLD AN UNUSUAL MEETING 


The quarterly meeting of the Massachusetts 
State Veterinary Association was held at 
Springfield, Mass., October 17, 1917. 

The members were invited to convene at 
noon and spend the afternoon attending the 
Eastern Livestock Exposition which was held 
on the beautiful grounds and in the magnificent 
buildings where the National Dairy Show was 
held last year. 

Naturally no set of men is more truly in- 
terested inall kinds of ourimproved domestic 
animals than are veterinarians. This was very 
much in evidence on this occasion when in 
walking about the grounds and visiting the 
various departments one could see veterinar- 
ians at one minute examining the sturdy draft 
breeds of horses, the next minute perhaps 
watching the trotters as our old friend Ben 
Peirce “clocked” them or admiring the splen- 
did exhibition of beef cattle, then to the dairy 
breeds, then the swine and poultry depart- 
ments, etc. 

It was a grand arrangement to excite inter- 
est and enthusiasm for the evening meeting. 


The meeting was called at 6 p. m. at the 
Hotel Worthy and here again was another 
splendid arrangement since the meeting began 
with a banquet at a time when everyone had 
his appetite with him and was sure to be 
on time. 

Dr. Lester Howard was toastmaster and the 


appellation fitted him exactly. He expressed 
his pleasure at seeing so many veterinarians 
present and the interest they had shown in 
the exhibition, as he considered it an important 
educational factor. He reviewed the many 
services of the veterinarian in the past but 
temarked that this was the first time in our 
history when the profession in America as a 
whole, had an opportunity to serve our entire 
country. He then introduced Dr. W. Horace 
Hoskins, who referred to the accomplish- 
ments of our profession and particularly the 
last Federal regulation in recognizing its im- 
portance in military service. 

He delighted in being able to tell that more 
than 1,400 of our profession have offered their 
services to our country; not a state in the 
Union that has not offered its quota or a 
veterinary school in the land that has not 
placed its equipment at the service of our na- 
tion to do what they can in solving the prob- 
lems of economy, stamping out animal disease 
and assisting in a wholesome meat supply, to 


meet the abnormal conditions which have come 
out of this world-wide war. 

Dr. Hoskins was followed by Dr. Maloney, 
who pleaded for a universal support for those 
of our profession who are advising with the 
Federal authorities. 

Dr. Maloney had recently been to Washing- 
ton and while there gained some information 
as to the rank, pay and allowance accorded to 
veterinarians. 

The rank ranging from Major to Second 
Lieutenant, allowing one veterinarian for each 
400 horses. There are now 300,000 horses in 
the American army. The rank of Major car- 
ries with it $3,000 salary, and certain allow- 
ances; Captain, $2,400 and allowances. 

Dr. Eichhorn, of the Lederle Laboratories, 
was the next speaker, his subject being Mod- 
ern Biologics. He spoke of the importance 
that these products have acquired and re- 
minded us that typhoid fever in our last war 
was more destructive than bullets and that now 
it is practically unknown in our armies; that 
proper sanitation coupled with biologics is one 
of the greatest achievements in our military 
pursuits. and that the Rockefeller Institute 
now has the glory of having evolved a valu- 
able serum for the cure of pneumonia. He 
eulogized Pasteur as having laid the foundation 
for these lifesaving products. He emphasized 
how diagnostic agents had made it possible to 
control the ravages of Glanders among our 
army horses. Anthrax in the past has caused 
tremendous losses in certain localities particu- 
larly in the south, but the improved methods 
of prevention is robbing it of its terrors; like- 
wise the scourge of hog cholera has met its 
antidote by anti-hog cholera serum in proper 
hands. He lamented the fact that commercial- 
ism sometimes induces the use of biologics 
without proper regard for the best results, but 
‘that the veterinarian should himself be in- 
formed as to their proper sphere. 

Dr. W. G. Benner, Federal representative in 
charge of the New England branch of tuber- 
culosis eradication, was the next speaker. 

He said to make this work effective the Bu- 
reau and states needed the co-operation of all 
veterinarians. Plans for this control work 
began July ist of this year, the United States 
being divided into sections or regions where 
the Bureau and state authorities would agree 
to do certain things. The first thing necessary 
will be education and legislation. 

Work so far in the New England States 
shows nine per cent of the animals that have 
been examined tuberculous; some herds being 
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free from tuberculosis and in others many 
diseased animals were found. 

Nine per cent is probably not an accurate 
estimate of the extent of the infection since 
many of the herds examined were those that 
had been previously tested. He complimented 
Dr. Howard on the splendid assistance he had 
given him in Massachusetts. 

The toastmaster then introduced Mr. Whit- 
tlese, Commissioner of Domestic Animals of 
the State of Connecticut. 

He believes team work is the keynote in 
disease eradication and mentioned the great 
prevalence of rabies in western Connecticut, 
and how limited quarantine failed to check 
it, finding it necessary to cover rather an ex- 
tensive area and have the assistance of many 
in order to effectively control the stray dog. 

Dr. Austin Peters, former Commissioner of 
Domestic Animals for Massachusetts, was then 
called on, and gave some interesting rem- 
iniscences of days when the burdens of this 
office fell on him. 

Dr. S. Page and the writer were then in- 
vited by the toastmaster to have something 
to say, but as the clock was speeding on they 
were content to comment on the splendid 
program of the evening. After giving Dr. 
Hoskins a vote of thanks for the fine work he 
has done for the army veterinarian the meet- 
ing closed. 

Goshen, N. Y. J. F. DEVinE. 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, OF THE 
. BRITISH COLUMBIA VETERINARY 

ASSOCIATION 

The meeting was held at Penticton for the 
convenience of members of the association 
living at scattered points in the Upper Coun- 
try to be present as it has been found too 
far for them to come to the Coast to attend 
the meetings. 

The meeting was opened by a short address 
by the president, Dr. S. F. Tolmie, followed 
by an address of welcome from Reeve Mac- 
kenzie of Penticton; replied to by Dr. Acres, 
mayor of Grand Forks, B. C. Mr. S. Kin- 
ney, a farmer, read a very interesting paper 
entitled “Holstein Friesians in the Dry Belt, 
and What She is Doing in Reducing the Cost 
of Living and Producing Food for the Na- 
tion.” Mr. Kinney being one of the few in 
this district (which is primarily a fruit one) 
who had the foresight to combine dairying 
with fruit raising. He has a small herd of 
pure-bred Holsteins, a record being kept of 
each individual. A paper by Mr. A. Tun- 
bridge on the “Hygenic Value of Goat’s Milk” 
was read by Dr. Plaskett. Mr. Tunbridge, in 
addition to being a practicing lawyer is a local 
milk goat breeder, and enthusiast. 


He described the advantages of goat’s milk 
over cow’s, both as to its being more easily 
assimulated by infants, and as to the absence 
of the bacillus of tuberculosis, and concluded 
with a startling prophecy that the time would 
come when the pastures would be covered 
with goats—and cattle—the latter being used 
for meat only, and the dairy cow would be 
extinct. 

This was followed by a short address by 
Dr. White, local health officer, on the value 
of the veterinarian to the public health. The 
address brought forth a discussion as to the 
most practical methods to conduct rural meat 
inspection. 

In the evening there was a public meeting, 
where a very interesting and carefully pre- 
pared paper was read by Dr. W. Thomson, of 
Keremeos, B. C., on the value of the veteri- 
narian to the public health, followed by one 
by Dr. J. G. Jervis on meat inspection, con- 
cluded by lantern slides made by himself. 

These two papers were too full of important 
facts and detail to make extracts from. I 
hope to see them published in full, as they 
are certainly a credit to the profession. 

After the public meeting the members ad- 
journed to a banquet given by the association 
at the Hotel Incola, at which the president, 
Dr. S. F. Tolmie was in the chair, and the 
guests of the association included Mr. Scott, 
the Deputy-Minister of Agriculture, Reeve 
Mackenzie, of Penticton, and Alderman Smith, 
local stockmen, and dairymen, and others and 
their wives. The following toasts were pro- 
posed and replied to: The King, Success to 
the Allies, Our Guests, The Veterinary Pro- 
fession, and The Ladies, and finally to Dr. 
and Mrs. Piaskett, of Penticton. After the 
banquet the members and their wives went 
to a dance given by the Aquatic Club, this 
bringing a very successful day to a close. 

The election of officers resulted in the 
unanimous re-election of Dr. S. F. Tolmie 
for president, and Dr. Howell vice-president, 
members of council, Drs. Jervis, Pickering, 
Alton and George, and Dr. K. Chester secre- 
tary-treasurer and registrar. Under the head 
of new business a resolution was brought for- 
ward by Dr. Thomson, advocating the more 
thorough inspection of the cows and dairies, 
especially in unorganized districts, and the 
stricter application of the tuberculin test. Dis- 
cussion followed and this was endorsed by 
the association. 

Dr. Thomson then introduced a resolu- 
tion condeming the private slaughter house 
and advocating the establishment of com- 
munal slaughter houses for the municipali- 
ties and unorganized districts, slaughtering 
to be done under the supervision of a quali- 
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fied veterinary inspectors, which could be 
done on different days:in the week so that 
one veterinary inspector could cover sev- 
eral slaughter houses. In the cities this 
would not be necessary. Considerable dis- 
cussion took place and the resolution was 
endorsed and a committee appointed, consist- 
ing of Drs. Thomson, Acres, Jervis and Tol- 
mie, to draw up practical regulations that 
any city or municipality could use in the con- 
duct of such a slaughter house. The associa- 
tion also went on record as viewing with dis- 
approval, owing to the necessity for the con- 
servation of food, the slaughtering of the 
pregnant cow and the heifer calf until she 
had reproduced. The matter of unprofitably 
feeding such an animal until calving came 
up, and it was agreed that if the rancher fed 
such an animal unprofitably for the conserva- 
tion of the food of, and so for the good of 
the state, the state should compensate him for 
his loss. 

This brought a very successful meeting to 
a close. 

The social side of the program arranged 
for the members and their wives, consisted of 
abundant fruit, the gift of the people of Pen- 
ticton, an afternoon tea at the home of Mrs. 
Plaskett, where the visiting members’ wives 
met Mrs. Plaskett and the ladies of Pentic- 
ton, and afterwards the members themselves 
were invited. 

Saturday afternoon the members of the 
board of trade called for us in motors, and 
showed us the surrounding country, stopping 
at and visting various farms, including that 
of Mr. Kinney. This brought to an end a 
most pleasant and instructive two days’ meet- 
ing. Dr. KENNETH CHESTER, 

New Westminster, B. C. Secretary. 


TIPPECANOE VETERINARY ASSO- 
CIATION HOLDS HIGH CLASS 
OCTOBER MEETING 
The Tippecanoe Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, which consists of eight counties in the 
central and western part of Indiana, held their 
monthly meeting Wednesday, October 10th. 
It was by far the most successful meeting 
held since the organization was formed. The 
meeting was called at 10 o’clock a. m. at the 
Veterinary Building, Purdue University. An 
interesting clinic was held which lasted 
throughout the day. Dr. W. B. Craig, Dean 
of the Indiana Veterinary College, was in 
charge of the clinic and performed several 

operations. 

In the evening a banquet was held at a 
local hotel; following the banquet Prof. H. E. 
Allen, of the Animal Husbandry Department 
of Purdue, gave a very interesting and in- 
structive talk on feeds and feeding. He em- 


phasized the additional benefit a local veteri- 
narian could be to his clients by familiarizing 
himself more thoroughly with this subject. 
Dr. H. J. Kannal, of Rensselaer, deputy 
state veterinarian, gave a timely talk on the 
control of infectious diseases. He praised the 
local veterinarians in the state for their ef- 
fort in trying to control hog-cholera and other 
infectious diseases during the past year. He 
stated that the state is comparatively free 
from hog-cholera at this time. However, he 
emphasized the task ahead of the veterinary 
profession in controlling hemorrhagic septi- 
cemia which is becoming a serious problem. 
Purdue, Ind. L. C. Kirn, 
Secretary. 


RATS AND MICE—THE WORLD’S 
WORST PESTS 
The Case Against Rats and Mice 

Rats and mice are among the worst animal 
pests in the world, according to biologists of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

From their home among filth they visit 
dwellings and storerooms to pollute and de- 
stroy human food. 

The rat carries bubonic plague and many 
other diseases fatal to man and has no doubt 
been responsible for more untimely deaths 
among humani beings than all wars of history. 

In the United States rats and mice destroy 
each year in homes, in factories, stores, and 
warehouses, in cars and on ships, crops, poul- 
try, and other property valued at more than 
$200,000,000—an amount equivalent to the 
gross earnings of an army of 200,000 men. 

Rats and mice breed from 6 to 10 times a 
year, producing their destructive kind at an 
alarming rate. 

They are parasites without a single redeem- 
ing characteristic. 


COMMUNITIES AND INDIVIDUALS 
CAN HELP ELIMINATE RATS 
AND MICE 

By requiring that all new buildings, wharves, 
and other structures be rat-proof; that exist- 
ing buildings of rat-proof construction be fur- 
ther protected by having basement windows 
and drains covered with screens, gratings, 
etc.; and that existing buildings that are not 
rat-proof be made so by remodeling; 

By constructing sewers and drains so that 
they will not provide entrance and retreat for 
rats; 

By insisting on greater cleanliness about 
markets, stores, and generally throughout cit- 
ies, villages, and the country districts ; 

By threshing and marketing grain early so 
that stacks will not furnish harboring places 
and food for rats; 

By removing piles of straw, trash, and lum- 
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ber which harbor rats in fields and vacant 
lots ; 

By protecting the hawks, owls, and other 
natural enemies of rats which are not so de- 
structive to poultry as rats themselves; 

By keeping well-trained rat dogs on farms 
and about city warehouses; 

By keeping provisions which rats and mice 
will attack in rat-proof and mouse-proof con- 
tainers ; 

By destroying rats and mice systematically 
by poisoning, trapping, and by organized, sys- 
tematic hunts; 

By arousing public opinion to the realization 
of the importance of exterminating rats and 
mice. 


A GUIDE FOR FORMULATING A 
MILK ORDINANCE 
Prepared in the Dairy Division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and the 
Bureau of Chemistry 

For the proper safeguarding of the milk sup- 
ply of a community a suitable and enforceable 
law must first be enacted. In general this law 
must cover three distinct phases: First, fraud; 
second, disease; and third, cleanliness/in the 
production and handling of milk. One of the 
most important considerations must be the rea- 
sonableness of the law. A law which works 
a special hardship on a legitimate industry is 
not reasonable, and a law so stringent that it 
can not readily be enforced will defeat its own 
ends. 

A study of the milk ordinances of a great 
many Cities, large and small, shows that there 
is a great diversity of opinion among the law- 
makers and their advisers as to what consti- 
tutes a proper milk ordinance. There is cer- 
tainly a great lack of uniformity among the 
laws, some of which are entirely out of date. 
Many of them seem to be transcripts of ordi- 
nances in force in other cities, placed in the 
municipal series of laws without regard to 
local conditions. Some of them contain pro- 
visions which are unnecessary and unreason- 
able and which can not be enforced. 

There has been a constant demand on the 
Dairy Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry by municipal authorities for some form 
of milk ordinance which will best meet the 
requirements necessary to obtain a good, 
clean, safe milk supply, and which can be used 
as a guide for local communities. 

In a strict sense it is impossible to frame a 
milk ordinance, with its definitions, standards, 
and requirements, which will be suitable for 
all communities. On the other hand, a gen- 
eral skeleton form may be made that can be 
used as a framework upon which to build a 
finished, practicable, operative law. No local 
lawmaking body should attempt to draft a 


milk ordinance, with its standards, grades, and 
requirements, unless it is entirely familiar 
with local dairy end milk conditions, as well 
as with the purposes and intent of such an 
ordinance. A special study by competent au- 
thority should be made. In that way only can 
satisfactory standards—chemical, bacteriolog- 
ical, and sanitary—be prescribed. 

With those ideas in view, the Bureau of 
Animal Industry and the Bureau of Chemis- 
try have prepared a form of milk ordinance 
which, it is believed, if enacted and enforced, 
would assist the community in providing an 
instrument for bettering its milk supply. 

The ordinance is restricted to the produc- 
tion, handling, and sale of milk and cream as 
such. It consists of eight sections, taking 
into consideration definitions, standards, 
grades, adulterations, the making of regula- 
tions, the collection of samples, and penalties. 

A special feature of the ordinance is the 
grading of milk and cream. It is believed 
that grading is necessary and is of paramount 
importance. One of the great sanitary and 
economic questions will be solved if practical 
grading of milk, with the consequent grading 
of selling price, can be enforced. Three 
grades are considered—“Certified,” grade A, 
and grade B. Pasteurization is compulsory 
for grade B, but optional for the others. 
Grades A and B represent the largest quanti- 
ties of milk sold. No definite general score 
or bacterial requirements can be made to cover 
all conditions. Some communities, long un- 
der competent health jurisdiction, can enact 
and enforce more stringent laws than other 
communities not so fortunate. The health de- 
partment must determine from its own experi- 
ence the score and bacterial count for grades 
A and B. Grade A must be of such quality 
that there will be no question as to its purity 
and safety. Grade B can be of lower grade 
than A, because’ pasteurization is obligatory. 
No grade below that of B is recognized. 

Another item of special importance is the 
provision which gives health authorities the 
right to make regulations for the further 
proper enforcement of the ordinance. That 
is a wise provision, as rules or regulations 
can define more fully and add necessary de- 
tail, and can be passed and amended without 
the difficulty encountered with general law- 
making bodies. The regulations can give de- 
tails for the issuing of permits, for the ex 
amination of herds and milkers for disease, 
and for the cleanly production and handling 
of milk. They can not, however, go beyond 
the scope expressed in the ordinance itself. 

It is believed that this draft of an ordi- 
nance will prove to be a satisfactory frasne- 
work upon which the average town or city can 
build a finished, practicable law, which, if 
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properly enforced, will improve the average 
milk supply and work toward a desired uni- 
formity of food laws. 


FORM OF ORDINANCE 
AN ORDINANCE TO REGULATE THE PRO- 

DUCTION AND SALE OF MILK AND 

CREAM, AND FOR OTHER PURPOSES 

Be it ordained by the of the city of 

, That for the purpose and within the 
meaning of this ordinance, (a) ‘‘milk” is the 
lacteal secretion obtained from the complete 
milking of cows; (b) ‘‘skimmed milk” is milk 
from which substantially all the milk fat has 
been removed: (c) “certified milk’ is milk pro- 
duced and handled in conformity with the 
“Methods and Standards for the Production and 
Distribution of Certified Milk,’’ adopted by the 
American Association of Medical Milk Commis- 
sions May 1, 1912, and amendments thereto, in 
effect at the time of production, and certified 
to by a milk commission constituted in com- 
pliance therewith; (d) “grade A milk” is milk 
produced from healthy cows, as determined by 
the tuberculin test and physical examination 
within not exceeding one year previously by a 
qualified veterinarian, from dairies that score 
not less than —— on the dairy-farm score card 
in current use at the time by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which milk shall 
not, at any time, contain more than ————— 
bacteria per cubic centimeter; (e) “grade B 
milk” is milk produced from healthy cows, as 
determined by physical examination within not 
exceeding one year previously by a qualified 
veterinarian, from dairies that score not less 
than —— on the dairy-farm score card in cur- 
rent use at the time by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, which milk shall not, 
at any time, contain more than ————— bac- 
teria per cubic centimeter; (f) “pasteurized 
milk” is milk which has been heated to, and 
for at least 30 minutes held at a temperature 
of approximately 145, never less than 142 de- 
grees Fahrenheit; (g) ‘‘cream’’ is that portion 
of the milk, rich in milk fat, which rises to 
the surface of the milk on standing, or is sep- 
arated from it by centrifugal force, and con- 
taining not less than —— per cent. of milk fat; 
(h) “homogenized,” or ‘emulsified,’ milk or 
cream is milk or cream which has been sub- 
jected to the mechanical process of homogeni- 
zation, or of emulsification, as the case may 
be; (i) “‘unsterilized containers’’ are containers 
which either have not been subjected to moist 
heat at a temperature as high as 205 degrees 
Fahrenheit for two minutes or longer, or do 
not comply with such alternative requirements, 
to be prescribed by the regulations made pur- 
suant to this ordinance, as may be necessary 
to effect sterilization thereof; and (j) ‘“‘per- 
son” imports both the plural and the singular, 
as the case demands, and includes corpora- 
tions, partnerships, societies, and associations. 

When construing and enforcing the provisions 
of this ordinance, the act, omission, or fail- 
ure of any officer, agent, or other person act- 
ing for or employed by any individual or by 
any corporation, partnership, society, or as- 
sociation, within the scope of his employment 
or office, shall in every case be also deemed 
to be the act, omission, or failure of such in- 
dividual, corporation, partnership, society, or 
association, as well as that of such officer, 
agent, or other person. 

Sec. 2. That no person shall sell or deliver 
for consumption as milk or cream or have in 
his possession with intent to sell or deliver for 
consumption as milk or cream either— 

(a) Milk or cream to which water or any 
foreign substance has been added; or 

(b) Milk containing less than per cent 
of milk fat or less than ~—— per cent of 
solids not fat, or cream containing less than 
—— per cent of milk fat, unless such milk or 
cream is plainly and conspicuously labeled 
“Subnormal,” together with a statement show- 
ing the actual per cent of milk fat contained 
therein; or 


teurized, or made from pasteurized milk, or 
which is not labeled “Skimmed Milk”; or 

(d) Milk or cream containing, or which has 
been exposed to, any disease-producing bac- 
teria; or 

(e) Milk or cream the container of which 
is labeled or branded so as to mislead or 
deceive the purchaser; or 

(f) Milk or cream produced from diseased 
cows, or from cows during the period of 15 
days preceding parturition or within such time 
thereafter as the milk is abnormal, or from 
cows which have been fed unwholesome food 
or have had access to contaminated water; or 

(g) Milk or cream which falls below the 
requirements of grade B, as defined herein, or 
milk or cream which has been produced, stored, 
handled, or transported in any unclean or in- 
sanitary manner: or 

(h) Milk or cream the retail, or the final 
container of which does not bear a plain and 
conspicuous statement showing the kind and 
grade as herein defined; or 

(i) Milk or cream in unsterilized containers: 
or 

(i) Milk or cream which such person has 
kept at a temperature higher than 50 degrees 
Fahrenheit; or 

(k) Grade B milk which has not been pas- 
teurized; or 

(1) Homogenized milk or cream, or emulsified 
milk or cream, unless it is plainly and con- 
spicuously labeled ‘‘Homogenized,”’ or ‘‘Emulsi- 
fied,’ as the case may be; or 

(m) Milk which has had the cream 
increased by any artificial means. 
-Sec. 3. That nothing in this ordinance shal] 
be construed to prohibit the sale, when la- 
beled so as to show its true character, of 
either (a) sour milk er sour cream; or (b) 
buttermilk, or any similar product made from 
pasteurized milk or cream; or (c) modified 
milk if made from milk or cream equal at 
least to grade B. 

Sec. 4. That no person shall sell or deliver. 
or have in his possession with intent to sell or 
deliver, for consumption as milk or cream, any 
milk or cream without a permit from the board 
of health of 

Sec. 5. That the board of health of 
is authorized to make such regulations, from 
time to time, as are necessary for the efficient 
execution of the provisions of this ordinance, 
and to issue permits to sell and deliver milk 
or cream in The board of health, after 
affording the permittee an opportunity for a 
hearing, may suspend or revoke any permit is- 
sued by it under this ordinance whenever it 
shall determine that the permittee has violated 
any of the provisions of this ordinance or of 
the regulations made hereunder, and, without 
affording such opportunity, may suspend such 
a permit temporarily whenever it deems neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 6. That the board of health of i 
ts members, officers, and agents, shall, at all 
reasonable times, have access to any dairy or 
any other place where milk or cream is pro- 
duced for sale; to any wagon, truck, train, car, 
warehouse, or station in which milk or cream 
for sale is being transported or is being held 
for transportation or delivery; and to all estab- 
lishments, plants, depots, or stores where milk 
or cream is kept or stored for sale. Any per- 
son who hinders or prevents such access shall 
be guilty of a violation of this ordinance. 

Sec. 7. That any producer, handler, or seller 
of milk or cream, whether principal, agent, or 
employee, who, on demand, refuses to sell or 
deliver a sample, not to exceed one pint, of milk 
or cream in his possession to any official desig- 
nated by the board of health to collect samples, 
shall be guilty of a violation of this ordinance. 

Sec. 8. That any person violating any of the 
provisions of this ordinance shall, on convic- 
tion by any court of competent jurisdiction, be 
punished by a fine of not more than dol- 
lars, or. by imprisonment of not more than 

. or by both such fine and imprisonment, 


line 


(c) Skimmed milk which has not been pas- jn the discretion of the court; and for each 
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subsequent offense, and conviction thereof, shall 
be punished by a fine of not more than 

, or by both such fine and imprisonment, 
dollars, or by imprisonment of not more than 
in the discretion of the court. 


INVESTMENTS 

I. Buy United States Government Lib 
erty Bonds. 

II. Teach your children to buy United 
States Government War Savings Stamps. 

III. Look with suspicion upon anyone 
who, during the war, urges you to change 
the best investment on earth into any other 
form; turn a deaf ear on him. 

IV. See that your bonds are safely 
locked away in a strong vault for protec- 
tion. 

V. Having laid a firm foundation for 
your future fortune, add to your investment 
as rapidly as possible. 

VI. Avoid speculation as you would a 
plague. 

VII. Adopt a policy of giving first con- 
sideration to the safety of your principal; 
one loss of principal is equal to nearly 
twenty years of income. 

VIII. Be content with a sure, regular 
and moderate income. 


DECEMBER MEETING TIPPECANOE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION 


An excellent clinic was held and followed 
by a banquet at one of the local hotels, 
after which Professor H. E. Allen, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Animal Husbandry, of 
Purdue University, gave a masterly talk on 
Breeds and Breeding. The veterinarians of 
this section feel fortunate in having a man 
like Professor Allen who can come lefore 
them and discuss such an important phase 
of the live stock industry. 

Thirty-four veterinarians attended this 
meeting, and twenty-three remained for the 
banquet and evening session. 

Dr. G. H. Roberts, President of the Indi- 
ana Veterinary College, gave a very inter- 
esting talk on bacterial therapy and mixed 
infection. Other short talks were given by 
members present. 

Dr. H. G. White of Kokomo, and Dr. L. 
M. Peterson of Otterbein, were in charge 
of the all-day surgical clinic. 

The next meeting will be held the second 
week in February, which will possibly be 
the last regular meeting until mid-summer, 
when the annual picnic will be held. 

In one year this organization has grown 
from three to ten counties, and is one of 
the most active organizations of the kind 
in the country. L. C. Kier, 

Secretary and Treasurer. 


A recent issue of the “Sacramento Valley 
Farm Life” contains a somewhat extended 
article on Anthrax by Dr. C. M. Haring, 
head of the Veterinary Department of the 
College of Agriculture, Berkeley, Calif. 
Concerning the treatment, Dr. Haring says: 

Anthrax serum alone in large doses for 
curative treatment is recommended, as indi- 
cated on the labels. The improved serum now 
on the market has great curative value, and 
should be used in outbreaks whenever obtain- 
able. The services of a veterinarian should 
always be secured. Use serum alone in actual 
outbreaks unless temperatures can be taken. 
This is to be followed in ten days by serum 
and vaccine. Where temperatures can be 
taken, as in dairy cattle, give those showing 103 
degrees Fahrenheit or over, serum alone, and 
the others serum and vaccine, as indicated on 
labels. 

The principal factors in the control of an- 
thrax are: (1) the prompt aand proper dis- 
posal of the carcasses of infected animals; 
(2) drainage and cultivation of infected land; 
(3) prevention of outbreaks through the regu- 
lar seasonal vaccination of animals when pas- 
tured on infected land; and (4) the prompt 
treatment of hérds in which cases of anthrax 
occur with serum and vaccine under the super- 
vision of veterinarians. 


SCAB ERADICATION UNDERTAKEN 
IN WESTERN NEBRASKA 

Dr. J. S. Anderson, the state veterinarian 

of Nebraska, called a meeting at Alliance, 

Nebraska, October 16th, with a view to 

making some changes in the cattle scab 

eradication work as carried on in the west- 


ern part of the state. Among those who 
responded to the call were Dr. W. E. Howe 
of Denver, the federal veterinarian in 
charge of scab eradication work for the 
states of Colorado, Wyoming and Nebras- 
ka; Dr. W. T. Spencer, a federal veterinar- 
ian in charge of scab eradication in west- 
ern Nebraska and stationed at Alliance; 
Mr. Alexander Burr of Ainslee, Nebraska, 
a cattleman and member of the live stock 
sanitary board; Mr. Robert Graham, pres- 
ident of the Nebraska live stock growers 
association and postmaster of Alliance; 
also several newspaper men. Among prac- 
titioners present were B. J. Baker of Mit- 
chell; C. E. Brewer of Gordon; L. R. Cant- 
well of Alliance; and Harry Kline of Chad- 
ron. 

At the meeting it was brought out that 
a large part of the area under quarantine, 
which includes ten whole counties and 
parts of three other counties, have been 
cleaned up since the Bureau of Animal 
Industry took charge of the work several 
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years ago; and that the present system of 
inspection and issuing of health permits 
was unsatisfactory due to a lack of federal 
men who can give their entire time to this 
work. It was suggested that the general 
quarantine be raised and substituted by a 
local quarantine on herds actually infected, 
also that the general inspection be discon- 
tinued and our efforts concentrated on 
those localities and herds where scabies 
is known to exist. It was also brought out 
that all but one of the federal men were 
withdrawn from this work in western Ne- 
braska and that in order to get results ad- 
ditional inspectors would be necessary. 

An interesting feature of the meeting was 
the attitude of the stockmen present. The 
intelligent stock raiser fully realizes the 
value to the live stock interests of per- 
sistent, thorough inspection and dipping; 
and even more than the veterinarians these 
cattlemen were anxious to be slow in rais- 
ing the quarantine until another efficient 
method of eradication has been formulated. 

State Veterinarian Anderson has since 
laid his plans for the work, resulting from 
this meeting, before the live stock sanitary 
board, which accepted them and raised the 
quarantine on the whole area. He 
has also made arrangements with 
the writer to assist in this scab 
eradication. This will necessitate 
my leaving my practice for the win- 
ter and, under direction from Dr. 
W. T. Spencer of Alliance, spend 
my entire time on the ranges hunt- 
ing scab and assisting the stockmen 
in dipping whenever the disease is 
found or suspected. 

Dr. L. R. Cantwell, of Alliance, 
has also been asked to give his en- 
tire time to this work, as has Dr. 
Marksell, formerly of Aurora, Ne- 
braska. 

Harry Kune, D. V. M. 
Chadron, Nebr. 


NEW YORK VETERINARIANS 
HOLD CLINIC AT S. P. 
Cc. A. HOSPITAL 

The Western New York Veteri- 
nary Medical Association held its 
semi-annual meeting Friday after- 
noon and evening, at the rooms of 
the Erie County Society for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty, 121 West Tupper Street, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

It was one of the best meetings this 
society has ever held. The attendance was 
above the normal, and all seemed to show 
interest in the association. The meeting 
opened with a clinic at the hospital of the 
S. P. C. A.,. and consisted of cases of roar- 


Brenner. 


Dr. Browning’s Suburban Home, San Jose, California. 
and Mrs. P. H. Browning, Dr. and Mrs. Oscar Kron and I. C. 
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ing, fistula of the shoulder blade due to 
injury, sarcoma of the nose, biliary colic 
and a dog with paralysis Also demonstra- 
tions of the stomach tube and raising a 
forse with a rope. 

After the clinic a business session was 
held at which the question of establishing a 
uniform scale of prices was debated, and a 
committee appointed to prepare a list to 
present at our next meeting. Two appli- 
cants were admitted to membership. 

After the banquet, at the Hof-brau, the 
meeting reconvened and the addresses and 
papers were taken up. They were very in- 
teresting and instructive. Dean Moore of 
the New York State Veterinary College at 
Cornell University addressed the associa- 
tion on the recent war measure which was 
particularly interesting to all, as so few 
men in general practice know anything 
about army veterinary work. 

The next meeting will be held June 4, 
1918. 


Buffalo, N. Y. F. F, Fest, Secretary. 


BRENNER HEADS EASTWARD 

Continuing his account published in the 
November issue, I. C. Brenner sends us 
the following regarding his trip to the 


Dr. 


Pacific coast in the interest of VETERINARY 
MEDICINE. 

From San Francisco, he wrote: “I at- 
tended one meeting of the student’s asso- 
ciation at the San Francisco Veterinary 
College and was given an opportunity to 
relate some of my experiences traveling 
about the country calling upon veterina- 
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rians. I enjoyed meeting the students very 
much. 

“Today the San Francisco papers car- 
ried an account of a shortage of cattle, 
milk, cheese and other dairy products in 
the Hawaiian Islands. There are openings 
for veterinarians there. A shipment of 
dairy cattle in charge of a veterinarian 
went over to the islands from San Fran- 
cisco last week. 

“Drs. Haring and Hayes, at Berkeley, 
Cal., Archibald and Kron at Oakland, are 
princes in the entertaining line, as in fact 
are all the veterinarians I have met in 
this state. They make a fellow glad he 
came. 

“You would be surprised how much at- 
tention my car with the Illinois license and 


the beginning of the development of the 
live stock industry on every hand. 

“Crop conditions in the state are away 
above normal this year. This is the heart 
of the prune country. English walnuts, 
almonds, olives, apricots and grapes are 
plentiful, too. Everything is bringing a 
big price and everyone is prosperous. 

“Dr Browning is giving much attention 
to work in sterility and contagious abor- 
tion of cattle, and tells me he is getting 
some mighty encouraging results from the 
work that he has done. He is considering 
devoting -his whole time to such practice.” 

Writing from Tulare, Calif., he says: 
“Today has been an exceptionally good 
one. The veterinarians between here and 








the Chicago pennant attracts. When I 
stop, I am invariably besieged with ques- 
tions such as: 

“Honestly, did you drive all the way 
from Chicago? How are the roads? How 
did you get along? How do you like your 
car? What tires do you use? If you 
bought another car, what kind would you 
get? and so on, until I get ready to start 
and drive away with questions still being 
fired at me as I leave. 

“I spent several days in and about San 
Jose, all of the time in tow of Dr. P. H. 
Browning. No one could have treated me 
better. Veterinary conditions are im- 
proving right along. Live stock has been 
a neglected issue in this wonderful state 
heretofore, but the people have awakened 
to its importance and one sees evidence of 





Fresno are doing well. I have seen more 
cattle today than I have ever seen before 
in my life. There are more than 500,000 
head in this valley.” 

From Los Angeles, he wrote: “I drove 
from Bakersfield to Los Angeles, on Sun- 
day, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles. There is not a veterinarian along 
the route.” 

“Through the influence of Dr. T. H. 
Agnew, of Pasadena, I met and had an 
interesting talk with Mrs. Anita Bald- 
win. She is:the) daughter of the late 
“Lucky” Baldwin, famous turfman in his 
day and the greatest horseman in America. 
Mrs. Baldwin is greatly interested in live 
stock and maintains at Arcadia, near Los 
Angeles, one of the finest stock farms in 
the country. She still has many of the old 
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A Word on Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


Many successful veterinarians have come to realize that all they 
need know about serum potency or purity is told by the Trade 
Name “CORN STATES,” which name typifies “Polyvalency.” 
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DOCTOR 


You Get Both Serum and Service When 
You Use Corn States 
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thoroughbreds her father raced years ago. 
She has a dandy bunch of pure-bred cattle 
and maintains one of the most valuable 
kennels in America. 





“Mrs. Baldwin is much interested in Red 
Star Work. She believes the horse is an 
important factor in making the world safe 
for democracy, and for this reason is in- 
terested in the veterinarian and the veteri- 
nary profession. She is very conversant 
with the army situation and she stands for 
recognition of veterinarians in that branch 
of the service. She believes that the vet- 
erinarian can do much to forward his own 
interests and the welfare of the profession 
by taking an interest in humane society 
work. 


“Dr. W. L. Williams, of Cornell, was out 
here to her stock farm, Santa Anita Rancho, 
last winter and treated four of her prize 
winning cows for sterility. The treatment 
was successful in three, but failed in one 
animal valued at $20,000. 


“The splendid roads and the all year round 
good weather, have made the horse a thing 
of the past to a greater extent in this section 
than in any other in the United States, and 

MRS. I. C. BRENNER this, ef course, has affected veterinary prac- 
Twenty-five foot cactus on the plains between tice unfavorably. Still, veterinarians in this 
Bakersfield and Los Angeles. A few miles from here section of the country are doing well. Cat- 


are some of the world’s largest olive and orange ’ - > ° 
groves. ” 8° tle and small animal practice is splendid and 











There is a Mighty Good Reason why we make Only 


CAROTID BLED SERUM 


You Want the Best 
An Old Established Firm 








Office 465 L. S. Exch., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Anti Hog Cholera Serum at 1c per C. C. 


It will satisfy your most exacting customer 


Other Efficient Biologic Products 
Blackleg Filtrate Anti-influenza Serum 
Double Spore Anthrax Serum Abortion Vaccine 
Simultaneous Method Anthrax Serum Anti- White Scours Serum 
Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine 


Tetanus Antitoxin 
Prices Entirely Right Order from Us Now 
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> 9 mF Fe 
s MONEY TALKS 
$3: 42 3 | F @ 


In Epidemics Talk Vaccination to Your Clients in Dollars and Cents. 


$ 
$ 


50 head of dairy cattle Vaccine for 50 head 
worth from $5,000 to $15,000. Three 2 mil (cc.) doses each 
15 x 20 mil (cc.)—$22.50 


Cost for vaccine per animal 45 cents 
Plus fee for professional services. 


Isn’t Iti Worth While? 


NOTE: Probably no other biological product used for the prophylaxis 
and treatment of domestic animals produces more uniform results than 


SWAN-MYERS 


Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 
(BOVINE) 
For the prophylaxis and treatment of Hemorrhagic Septicemia in cattle. 


AS a prophylactic:—Isolate all exposed animals and give two cubic 
centimeters of Swan-Myers’ Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin every three 
days for three doses. 


AS a treatment:—One to two cubic centimeters every three to five days 
until animals have recovered. 


One 6 vial package (2 cc. vials) 
One 20 cc. Bulk Package 


Swan-Myers Company 


Pharmaceutical and Biological Laboratories 


Indianapolis, Indiana . U.S Az: 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 104 
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I. C. BRENNER; T. H. AGNEW. 

Dr. T. H. Agnew has a splendid practice in Pasa- 
dena, California. He came there a total stranger six 
years ago. Four veterinarians were already there. 
He is very popular with the veterinarians in the Los 
Angeles district. The background is a Eucalyptus tree. 


strangely enough, goat practice is a big 
item in this locality.” 

Writing from Niland, California, he said: 
“I saw. every veterinarian in the Imperial 
Valley yesterday. There are only five. 
One at El Centro, one at Calerico, one at 
Holtville, one at Imperial and one at Braw- 
ley. All are subscribers. 

“I’ve covered three hundred _ miles 
through territory that is most interesting. 
I crossed the border fifteen miles south , 
of San Diego into Tia Jaunta, Mexico. 
The immigration inspectors are not per- 
mitting Americans to cross and recross the 
border at this time. However, you may 
trust my former experience as a newspa- 
per reporter to get ‘by’ mere regulations; 
I put up a spiel that I was desirous of 
getting a story about Mexican live stock 
conditions for the Journal and after much 
deliberation, the inspectors permitted Mrs. 
Brenner and myself to go over. I left the 
car on the American side. Tia Jaunta is a 
great gambling resort. Everything is wide 
open and games of chance of all descrip- 
tion are in full sway night and day. One 
sees a motley throng of Chinese, Mexicans, 
Spaniards an. ‘white people’ around the 
tables participating in the games. The lat- 
ter were chiefly. tourists and were not 
winning. There is a race track at Tia 
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Cedar Rapids Serum 
Company > 


Producers of Highly Potent and Reliable 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 








For Simultaneous Treatment 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 40 


None Distributed Unless 
Proven of High Potency 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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PRESERVE YOUR COPIES OF 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


you buy new veterinary books occasionally, don’t you? When you have 
read them do you throw them away, or do you put them in your library 
for future reference? 
If you preserve your VETERINARY MEDICINE in 
convenient “get-at-able”’ form you will refer to its 
files ten times where you refer to a text once. 
A volume of VETERINARY MEDICINE contains 
practical, workable, up-to-date information on such 
a vast number of subjects that, with its contents 
properly classified it becomes a daily need. 
Magazines stacked away in files are almost use- 
less, if sent to a bindery annually their binding 
becomes a considerable expense and they are never 
read for use until the year following their 
publication. 


_ A current file for magazines has long been the 
need of subscribers; a file that will prevent the 
loss or mutilation of your magazines and will render 
them immediately available for reference. 


We have such a,binder in the— 


BIG BEN BINDER 


{ 
; 


[7 is the simplest 

binder made. 
The binding is as 
easy as_ sticking 
papers on an ordi- 
nary file. Each 
binder holds 
twelve numbers of 
VETERINARY MED- 
ICINE, 

The Big Ben 
Binder has. the 
appearance of a 
regular bound 
book. Jt opens 


flat at any page. 
The cover is of black pebble grain cloth; the name “American Journal of 


Veterinary Medicine”’ stamped in gold leaf across the back and on the cover. 
It makes a serviceable bound volume ‘that is a handsome addition to your 


library. 
Price, $1.00 Prepaid 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
8 So. Clinton Street - . + - - . CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 
An Ideal Iodine 


WHY should IODUM-MILLER, the 
Soluble Iodine, have a SPECIAL 
PLACE in the hand-bag or emer- 
gency case of EVERY VETERIN- 
ARIAN? 

BECAUSE as a first aid dressing to 
injury of any kind it has no superior. 

BECAUSE it is soluble in water and 
under no circumstances will precipi- 
tate elementary iodine, 

BECAUSE it is always ready for use. 

BECAUSE it is always the same 
strength. 

BECAUSE it has great germicidal 
power. 

BECAUSE it is more efficient as a 
germicide than iodine tincture. 
BECAUSE it does not irritate to the 
extent that iodine tincture does, and 
when applied to the surface it is 

absorbed into the deep tissues. 

BECAUSE it is better tolerated by 
the stomach than any iodide and in 
specific conditions it can be carried 
to large doses. 

BECAUSE one dram in an ounce of 
water a half hour before feeding 
gives a better therapeutic effect 
than 60 gr. potassium iodide. 

BECAUSE it has a germicidal action 
on the body tissues and potassium 
iodide has not. 

BECAUSE it is for external, internal, 
hypodermic or intravenous use, and 
however used it gives all of the best 
action of iodine. 

BECAUSE it is a germicide, an alter- 
ative, a tonic and a reconstructor of 
diseased tissue. 

BECAUSE veterinarians find these 
statements true. (They say théy 
get the results they want.) 

Each veterinarian may test it for 
himself. 

Free sample on request. 

Send name and address of your Sup- 
ply House. 


Soluble Iodine (Miller’s) 1 lb. bottle 
$3.60; 51b. bottle $15.60; Postage or 
express additional if order is for less 
than $12. 00. 


MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE IODUM-MILLER CO. 
533 Ridge Bldg, Kansas City, Mo., U.S. A. 


Jaunta; 400 thoroughbreds are quartered 
there now; 600 more will be there when 
the season opens the first of December. I 
secured some good pictures. 

“From Campo, a mountain resort, to El 
Centro, a stretch of seventy miles, is one of 
California’s most entrancing drives. A fine 
road leads over the mountains. In places it © 
is carved out of. solid granite. The grades 
are long but easy to negotiate. I shut off 
the power and coasted for eight miles in 
one place. A concrete highway begins twen- 
ty-nine miles from El Centro and extends 
all the way to that city. El Centro is in 
the center of the Imperial Valley. The val- 
ley is extremely hot but it is wonderfully 
rich in agriculture. There is an abundance 
of cattle, swine, sheep and horses. The 














Disembarking from the Steamer Hermosa, Catalina 
Island. The man in uniform is a Lieut.-Colonel in 
the Australian Medical Corps returning home after 
three years “at the front.” 


veterinarians are doing well. There are no 
veterinarians between San Diego and El 
Centro, one hundred and thirty miles, or 
between San Diego and Los Angeles, one 
hundred and thirty-five miles. 

“I was laid up for a night at Niland, a 
little railroad town, five miles from the 
Salton Sea, the Eastern Gateway to the 
Imperial Valley. Three miles from there 
in the most God forsaken territory in Amer- 
ica, right in a desert, a rear spring on the 
car snapped. I managed to make my way 
back to a garage and phoned to Los An- 
geles for another spring. It arrived the 
next morning and I was on my way before 
noon. 

“From Niland, Calif., to Yuma, Ariz., sev- 
enty-five miles, the roads are indescribable. 
In one stretch of sand it was necessary to 
deflate the tires in order to get through. 
Hundreds of cars get stuck along this 
route, but I made it nicely. It was mid- 
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BACTERINS 


B. Abortus Vaccine, for. the protection of bovines against B. Abortus (Bang). 

Canine Distemper Prophylactic, for the prophylaxis of canines against B. Bronchi- 
septicus (B. Bronchicanis). 

Canine Distemper Vaccine, for the treatment of distemper occasioned by B. Bronchi- 
septicus (bronchicanis), streptococcus, staphylococcus and B. Coli. 

Calf Scour Vaccine, for the prevention and treatment of white scour or Pneumonia 
in calves due to B. coli, B. paracoli and B. enteritidis. 

Hemorrhagic Septicemia Vaccine, for the prophylaxis and treatment of this condition 
in cattle due to B. Bovisepticus. 

Pneumo-Strep Vaccine, for the treatment of Pneumonia, Pleurisy, etc., due to these 
micro-organisms. 

Pneumo-Staph-Strep Vaccine (Influenza Vaccine—Improved). Particularly indicated 
pind hed prophylaxis and treatment of Equine Influenza—in vials and in 


Staph-Strep-Coli_ Wanies (Anti-Suppurine), for the treatment of suppurative con- 


ditions. 
Staph-Strep-Coli-Pneumo Vaccine (Polyvalent Mixed Bacterin). For the prophylaxis 
and treatment of numerous and various infectious conditions. A most 


useful Bacterin—supplied in syringes. 
Streptococcic Vaccine, for the treatment of conditions due solely to the streptococcus. 


We also furnish Black Lag Vaccine and Serum; Anthrax Vaccine and Serum; Calf Scour 
Serum; Streptococcus Serum; Influenza Serum; Tetanus Antitoxin, etc. Please write for List 


and Literature. 


THE CUTTER LABORATORY OF ILLINOIS 


(Established as The Sorby Vaccine Company in 1908) 
180 NORTH DEARBORN STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















Eagle Biological & Supply Co. 


Kansas City, Kansas and Oklahoma City, Okla. 





“Producers of Anti-Hog Cholera Serum” 


We use susceptible pigs ONLY for the production of our virus, and choice immune 


hogs for serum production. Our entire production produced under U. S. Veterinary 


License No. 2. 
We solicit the patronage of the Veterinary profession only. A trial order will be 


{ R. B. Grimes, D. V. S. 

J. G. Eagle, D. V. S. 

W. W. Eagle, D. V. S. 

R. A. csang D. V. S. 


appreciated. 
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Crossing the border into Mexico at Tiajauna. The 
good roads, the beautiful flower gardens and the 
prolific orange and fig groves on the United States 
side of the line and the untamed desert on the Mexi- 
can side made a fellow mighty proud of the U. S. A. 


night when I pulled into Yuma, having been 
twelve hours driving seventy-five miles. 
“Yuma is a weird looking little city. 
Dirty and unsightly. Filthy Yuma Indians 
are seen everywhere. Chinese operate all the 
restaurants. Cotton is the predominating 
item of agriculture. There is little live stock 
thereabouts and no veterinarian in Yuma. 
“Thanksgiving day I drove seventy-two 


miles through the desert. Night overtook 
me while I was plugging through this bar- 
ren stretch. The roads on the sand are 
dim and unmarked and I became lost. I 
grasped the easiest way out and slept in 
the car till sunrise. My bed was a box of 
‘Springtime Surgeries,’ ‘Sheep Diseases’ and 





Chocolate mountains near the Satton sea, South- 


eastern California. 


‘Big Ben Binders.’ My Thanksgiving dinner 
consisted of a can of beans, some cheese 
and crackers. 

“At sunrise I started off again and luckily 
found my road early and drove one hundred 
and thirty-five miles, the worst roads I have 











THE HORSE 
In Health and Disease 


By F.B. HADLEY, D. V. M. 


ILLUSTRATED. PRICE 
Cloth bound, 259 pages. $1.50 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton Street Chicago, Illinois 




















Feeds and Feeding 


By W. A. Henry, D. Sc., D. Agr. 
SEVENTEENTH EDITION 


The universally acknowledged stand- 
ard on the subject. 
Cloth-bound, 691 pages. 
Price, $2.50 Prepaid 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 So. Clinton St., Chicago 





A Manual of 
POISONOUS PLANTS 


By 
Dr. L. H. Pammel 


Professor of Botany, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 


A very complete accurate and useful ref- 
erence work. Part I contains ten chapters 
cn the various plant poisons. and their ef- 
fects on man and animal, a classification of 
poisons, and other valuable information. 
Part II is an economic botany, covering 
practically the whole United States and 
giving the qualities and uses of practically 
all plants used by man. Appended is a cata- 
logue of poisonous plants, a bibliography 
(60 pp.) and a full index.—American Library 
Association Book List. 


The greatest work of its kind ever pub- 


lished—977 pages, numerous illustrations, 17 
plates. Price, $7.50. 


Special Offer 


For a limited time I will supply 
readers of this Journal this work at 
$5.00 net, (sent prepaid for 35 cents 
extra), a saving of 33%4%. 


L. H. Pammel 


Ames, 
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The Latest and Most Up-to- 
date Book on the Subject 


Principles and Practice 
of Milk Hygiene 


By LOUIS A. KLEIN, V. M. D. 


Professor of Pharmacology and Veterinary Hygiene in the School 
Veterinary Medicine at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and Dean of the Faculty. 


41 illustrations in the text. Octavo. $3.00 net. 


CONTENTS 


PuystoLtoGy or MILK SEcRETION. BacTeRIA IN MILK. 
INFLUENCE oF Disease Upon MitK. Mutx DerFEcts. 
MeEtHops oF EXAMINING MILK. Datry Farm INSPECTION. 
CoLostrum. PASTEURIZATION, 
MILK. APPENDIX. InpEx. 

It presents systematically, in concise form, the facts and 
principles which are of importance in the practice of milk 
hygiene and describes how they may be applied in the in- 
spection of dairy farms and in the examination of milk. The 
material has been obtained from various sources. Jensen’s 
“Milk Hygiene,” Savage’s “Milk and the Public Health,” 
Conn’s ‘Practical Mairy Bacteriology,’’ Swithinbankl and 
Newman’s “Bacteriology of Milk,” King’s ‘Ventilation,’ Van 
Slyke’s “‘Modern Methods of Testing Milk and Milk Prod- 
ucts,’ Grimmer’s “Chemie und Physiologie der Milch,” Rie- 
vel’s “Milchkunde,” Wiegmann’s ‘“‘Mykologie der Milch,” 
Ernst’s “‘Milchhygiene fiir Tierirzte,"” Sommerfeld’s ‘“Hand- 
buch der Milchkunde,” and Barthel’s “Methoden zur Unter- 
suchung von Milch und Molkereiprodukten” have been freely 
drawn upon, while articles by numerous research workers 
which have appeared in the various journals and official re- 
ports have furnished many important facts. 

The book is intended primarily as a text for students taking a course in milk hygiene, but it will also 
prove of service to dairy inspectors, milk examiners, public health officials, dairymen, milk distributors, 
and others interested in the production of wholesome milk. 


A Very Important and Long-Awaited Volume on 


Veterinary Post-Mortem Technic 


By WALTER J. CROCKER, B.S., V.M.D. 
Professor of Veterinary Pathology, School of Veterinary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania. 


With 142 illustrations. Octavo. $4.00 net. 


This book has been written in an endeavor to fill a gap in the American veterinary literature which 
was keenly felt by the author in teaching post-mortem pathology. It is with the earnest hope that it 
may help those who do make post-mortem examinations, encourage those who should but do not perform 
autopsies, and that it may facilitate the inclusion of the subject post-mortem pathology in the curric- 
ula of schools of veterinary medicine, 

It pretends only to the mechanics of post-mortem examinations, presenting a few instruments and 
rules for cutting and describing tissues which are indispensable to the operator in adequately exposing 
the various anatomical parts for that deep study of the relationship of organs and pathological lesions 
demanded in careful post-mortem examinations. 

The illustrations of technical methods in the text were prepared from original photographs of fresh 
specimens instead of line drawings. Good photographs more forcibly portray to the student mind the 
reality of the subject, and establish a closer personal association with the actual work. They provide an 
unexaggerated object for the student to attain to, and an encouraging stimulus to his best efforts. 


CONTENTS 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF THE Doc aNp Cat. 
Autopsy Room, INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF THE Mouse, GUINEA-PIG, 
Post-MorteEM INSTRUMENTS. Raszsit, Fow., AnD ELEPHANT, 

ExTERNAL EXAMINATION, TECHNIC AND DESCRIPTION OF ORGANS, 

INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF THE Horse. Post-Mortem ProtTocot and Report, 

INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF RUMINANTS. APPENDIX. 

INTERNAL EXAMINATION OF SWINE. InpDEx. 


For Sale by 


The American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton Street Chicago 
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Mexico. 


A moving picture theatre in Tiajuana, 
Capacity 


Modern and up to date in every respect. 
twenty people. Standing room only. 


ever seen or heard of. It took me four 
_ hours to cover one stretch of fourteen miles. 
Deep sand, dust and chuck holes made the 
roads almost impassable.” 

Writing from Phoenix, Ariz., he said: “I 
have for three days ploughed through the 
toughest, meanest, hardest, dustiest, rock- 
iest, sandiest roads in the U. S. A. The 
road to Yuma is said to be worse than the 
highway to hell, because the latter is alleged 


to be paved with good intentions. There 
isn’t even a good intention between Yuma 
and Phoenix. 

“When I came into the hotel lobby at 
Phoenix, I was a sight. The hotel clerk 
thought I was a bum or an I. W. W. He 








Cotton is king in the Imperial ~Valley, California. 
This valley is richer than the famous valley of the 
Nile and in U. S. A. into the bargain. The cotton 
shown in the photograph is ready for shipment and 
is bringing nearly three times the price of southern 
cotton. Mrs. B. is not for sale. 


refused to deliver my mail until I showed 
him written evidence of the fact that I was 
‘I. C. Brenner.’ 

“I saw the local veterinarians today and 





Influenza, Distemper, Strangles, 
Laryngitis, Pharyngitis, 
Bronchitis, Pneumonia, Coughs, 
Oedema Glottidis, Infectious 
Diarrhea, Gastric or Intestinal 
Flatulence, Caaine Distemper 


These are conditions that the Practitioner is “up against” almost daily. There are 
countless “remedies” for one or more of these ailments, but if you wish to get 


results at the lowest possible cost 


Get GUAIALYPTOL 


This is our well-known preparation of GUAIACOL, EUCALYPTUS, CAMPHOR, 


CRESYLIC ACID, and Saponaceous Oils. 


Our increasing sales, coupled with the 


many unsolicited enthusiastic reports we receive, show in what high regard GUAI- 
ALYPTOL is held by the large number of Veterinarians who use it. 

GUAIALYPTOL’S success is explained in a few words, namely: its excellent 
Composition, extensive Physiological Action, wide Serviceability, quick Results, and 
Economy. A single gallon will make 128 pints of usual strength, the dose being 1 
to 2 ounces of the dilution. PRICE: Pint, $1.25; 5 pints, $4.50; gallon, $6. 


THE EUCAMPHINE COMPANY 


180 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, IIl. 
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POULTRY DISEASES 


B. F. Kaupp, M. D: Vi: 8. Pathologist and Poultry Investigator, North 
Sirdttae Agricultural ieeartonect Station and seated rte and Mechanical College. 


SECOND EDITION, 
REVISED AND ENLARGED 


That the first edition of “Poultry Diseases’’ should have been exhausted and a new edition 
necessitated in so short a time, is evidence of the need for a work on this subject and that this one 
has met that need. 

The present edition has been wholly reset, its scope considerably enlarged, its discussions amplified 
a pane changes as have been necessitated by our rapidly advancing knowledge of the subject have 

een made. 

Veterinarians are being called upon more and more for advice and other assistance in the manage- 
ment of diseases in the flock; not, except rarely, to treat individual birds, but to deal with disease 
as it may affect the whole flock. The present need for the conservation of all food heightens the 
value of such service and insures a demand for the services of the veterinarian who is rroficient in 
this branch of comparative medicine. 

Kaupp’s “Foultry Diseases” is a complete and exhaustive work on this branch of veterinary science. 
The new edition is especially valuable to those wishing to familiarize themselves with avian affections. 
Much new material has been added, particularly in the chapters on anatomy, materia medica and 
poisoning, while the number of illustrations has been increased to eighty. A section on caponizing 
has been included. This revised and enlarged edition is an authoritative, up-to-date work on diseases 
of poultry. It should be in the library of every practitioner and student. 


CLOTH BOUND; PRICE $2.00 PREPAID 


American Journal of Veterinary Medicine 
9 South Clinton Street, Chicago 























It Means Pleased Clients to Use 


HUEBEN’S 
Anti-Hog Cholera 


Serum and Virus 








Produced and Distributed Under United States Veterinary License No. 38, by 


The Hueben Serum Company 


Gio: oat ene,  RANSAS CITY, KAN. Be impo 


OHIO BRANCH: D. BOURNE, 6 Miami Valley Bank Building, HAMILTON, OHIO. 
NEBRASKA LICENSE No. 18 
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you may note from the enclosed orders that 
they did not treat me half bad. 

“Phoenix is not a bad appearing city. 
High prices prevail on everything. Gaso- 
line along the desert route cost 35c a gal- 


have every practicing veterinarian in Ari- 
zona on our subscription list. There isn’t a 
world of them, but they are good men and 
we have one hundred per cent in the state. 
Practice out here 1s very good. . . . 


“This certainly is a dry, barren, desert 
country. It is picturesque and typical of 
the Southwest. Lots of 


lon. Several places demanded 50c.” 
From Tuscon, Arizona, he wrote: “We 








money is being made out 
here. Copper mines are pro- 
ducing fortunes for many. 
Prices on everything are sky 
high. It’s worse than Mon- 
tana. Hotel rates are terrific. 
Still you don’t see any beg- 
) gars or hungry looking in- 
| dividuals around.” 

The only veterinarian be- 
tween Tucson and Douglas, 
Arizona, is a government in- 

1 spector at Bisbee. Douglas 
claims a population of 10,000, 
/ but there is no veterinarian 
practicing there. There are 
10,000 soldiers, 5,000 horses 
and six army veterinarians at 
Camp Jones, near Douglas, 
| Ariz. 

The nights are very chilly 

here, but the days are very 


Worst roads encountered in 25,000 miles of automobiling, near Yuma, 2 
warm (Dec. 17). The trip 


Ariz. I was four hours in driving fourteen miles. 





WANTED! 


GOOD VETERINARIANS ALL OVER THE 
COUNTRY TO USE THESE PRODUCTS 


GERM FREE BLACKLEG VACCINE (Immuno) An aggression product 
made from calves, not 2 cheap, artificially made product. One treatment 
insures lasting immunity. 

PRICE: 25 cents per dose. 

BLACKLEG SERUM (Kuro) Has high curative properties. 
erinarian should keep some on hand. 
PRICE: 1% cents per c.c. 

PURITY ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM. High in potency. Reasonable 
in price. Price: 1% cents per c.c. 

WANTED: Agents to represent us in all unoccupied territory. 

. § “Blackleg and Its Prevention.” 

Send for Booklets: “Hog Cholera and Its Prevention.” 


Every vet- 


All products made under U. S. Veterinary License No. 39. 


PURITY BIOLOGICAL LABORATORIES 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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New Equine 
Operating Tables 








Watch this space for the announcement 
of two sensations in the way of new 
operating tables. 


And, incidentally, remember that we are 
manufacturers of stocks, canine operat- 
ing tables, slings, mouth specula, casting 
harness, hopples, operating hoods and 
chloroform muzzles. We can supply 
your needs in this line promptly and it 
will afford us pleasure to give you infor- 
mation and literature upon request. 


Wishing you a happy and prosperous 
new year, we are, 


Yours very truly, 


Veterinary Specialty Co. 
Holland, Michigan 
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necessarily be dropped from the 
associat 


to kindly 


tions the date and place of the waa meeting. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The information given below is up-to-date and has been furnished by the secretaries of the various associations listed. 
etaries are requested to = S data a soa J their associations after 


co-operate with us in 


meeting; otherwise, the association will 
keeping before the members of their 





Name of Association 


Date of Meeting 


Secretary 





Alabama Vet. Mi 

Alumni Assn., Gol “of Ve Vet. Med., 
Alumni Assn., Y. State Vet. ‘college 
Alumni Assn., v S. Col. Vet. Surg 


American Vet. Med. Assn. 
Arkansas Vet. M 


— Columbia Vet. Assn 
B. A. L Vet. Assn. of So. 


Connecticut Vet. Med. Assn 

Eastern Iowa Vet. Med. Assn 

Genesee County Vet. Med. Assn 
Vet. Ass 


Hudson Valley Vet. Med. Society 


Idaho Assn. of Vet. Graduates 
Idaho Vet. Med. Assn 
Illinois State Vet. Med. Assn 
Ilimo Vi Med. 


Towa Vet. Med. Assn 
Kansas Vet. es Assn 
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Oregon Vet. Med. Society 
Pennsylvania State Vet. Med. Assn 
Rhode Island Vet. Med. Assn 

San Joaquin Valley Vet. Med. — 
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South Dakota Vet. 

Southeastern “states Vet. Med. 
Southern Aux. Cal. State Vet. 

S. W. Michigan Vet. Med. Assn 
Tenn. Vet. Med. Assn.. 

Texas Vet. Med. Assn 

Tri-County Vet. Med. Assn. 

Twin City Vet. Med. Society. . 


U. S. we Stock Pomp Assn 
Utah Vi Med. 
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W. Hilton, 275 James St., Winnipeg. 
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List’s Casting 
Harness 


Can be used equally well 
as a side-line or as a 


breeding hobble 





The illustration shows one man cast- 
ing an average sized two-year-old colt. The 
left leg is locked up, the rope for the right 
leg is fastened to a post, and as the animal 
goes back and down, the automatic lock 
takes and holds every inch it gets. 


Fig. 2 shows the automatic lock from the 
side, how the rope is fastened and how it 
passes thru the lock. A coiled spring (not 
shown in the cut) holds the lock on the 
rope at all times. 


Fig. 5 shows the hobble. A D-ring on 
one end and a hook on the other. This hook 
eliminates the necessity of taking the rope 
out of the lock, adding greatly to the con- 
venience in applying the harness. 


 Eig.5. 


Se. 1 “4g 


What some users say about this harness 


Your harness deserves a boost. I have used harness for six years, and by use and observation, 
consider your harness the best on the market. It holds them without tying.—Dr. O. Cc. Alspach, 


Marion, Ohio. 

Your harness is the best I ever used. An easy matter to throw the largest horse. The locks save 
much time and strength and the easiest to release I ever used. Would not be without it.—Dr. L. S. 
Souders, LaFayette, Ind. 

I want to tell you that I like your harness well, and it pleases my clients, for it casts the animals 
without a wrestling match.—J. H. Danforth, M. D. V., Genoa, Ill. 

I want to congratulate you on getting up such a useful harness for the veterinary profession. That 


locking system is great. Have used it for both castration and other operations on both horses and 
oo and as a side-line. No trouble throwing the largest horse.—E. N. Olzendam, D. V. M., Dover, 



































Price Complete, $15.00; Weight, about 7 Ibs. 
Get that harness now and have it when you need it. Orders filled promptly. 


THEO. S. LIST, D. V. M., REMSEN, IOWA 
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from Tucson to Douglas is over good roads. 
It leads through Tombstone, a quaint and 
interesting town, and through Bisbee, one of 
this country’s greatest copper mining cen- 
ters. 

I was acquainted with all of the army vet- 
erinarians at Douglas. I was welcome, for 


seeing me was like “seeing someone from 
home.” 


Dr. Chas. B. Dunphy, first lieutenant of 











Giant Cactus near Phoenix, Ariz. Arizona is the 
cactus state and one sees thousands of cacti along 
the highways. 


the 11th cavalry, stationed at Camp Jones, 
is the proud father of a new son; his first. 

Dr. R. B. Rice, formerly of Kenton, Ohio, 
is now practicing in Lima, Ohio, as assistant 
to Dr. John H. Blattenberg. 

Dr. E. C. W. Schubel has recently moved 
from East St. Louis Ill, to Lansing, Mich., 
to take charge of the city feed lot of the 
sanitary department, where they have ample 
means for feeding 1,000 hogs. 

Dr. R. F. Bourne, of Kansas City, Mo., 
will assume the duties of professor of physi- 


‘ ology at the Colorado State Agricultural 


Coilege, beginning January 1, 1918. 

Governor W. L. Harding recently ap- 
pointed Dr. Fred M. Maxfield, of Tama, 
Iowa, assistant state veterinarian for a term 
of three years. 

Dr. R. E. Christopher, formerly of Mason 
City, Iowa, has been transferred to Water- 
loo, Iowa to take charge of hog cholera 
control work in the latter place. 

Dr. L. C. Wambaugh has opened an office 
for general practice at Red Lion, Pa. 

Dr. E. F. Kubin has moved to Ft. Worth, 
Texas, where he is manager of a large bac- 
teriological laboratory. Dr. Kubin sold his 
practice in McPherson, Kan., to Dr.-C. S. 
Conners, of Phillipsburg. 

Dr. Edward A. Schmoker has selected Sol- 
omon, Kan., in which to practice his profes- 


BEEBE LABORATORIES 


PHAGOCY TONE 


The logical treatment for Pneumonia, Influenza and Shipping Fever. 


Don't experiment. 


Use something that has been shown to have merit. 


PRICES: 


One 15 c.c. vial $0.50 
One-half dozen 15 C.c. VialS...............-.--.---- 2.25 
One dozen 15 c.c. vials 4.00 








Beebe Laboratories, 


One 3 c.c. vial (for canine use) $ 
One-half dozen vials (for canine use)....... 
One dozen vials (for canine use) 


St. Paul, U. S. A 


























PEORIA SERUM CO. 


Distributors of 


Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
and Hog Cholera Virus 


Produced under United States Veterinary License No. 10 


SOLD TO VETERINARIANS ONLY 


Potency Not Sacrificed, Yet Prices Reasonable. 
PROMPT SERVICE—FAIR TREATMENT 


PEORIA SERUM CO. «inois 


J. F. ROSER, D. V.S., In Charge 














“A Satisfied Customer is 
the Best Advertisement” 


Experience of a quarter-century in making flexible shaft Hand 
and Power Machines for Clipping Horses, Mules, Dogs, Cows and 
for shearing Sheep, Etc., has given us an expert knowledge of this 








art. 
“GILLETTE” clipping machines and parts are guaranteed as to 
materials and workmanship. 
“GILLETTE” cutters are unex- 
celled and can be used on any stated 
make of flexible shaft clipping ma- 
chine. Efficiency is our aim. 
Grinding and repairing is our spe- 





cialty. 
Renewal and repair parts carried on 
hand. 


Gillette Clipping 
Machine Co. 


129-131 West 31st Street 
Gillette Portable Electric N EW YORK, N. ¥; 
Clipping, Shearing and 


Groomin Machine for ° ° 
Disset of biternating Illustrated Price List Free 


Currents. Order Direct or Through Your Dealer 
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sion. He will take up the practice of Dr. W. 
A. Bright, now in the military service. 

Dr. C. Bartholomew recently moved from 
Menominee to Prentice, Wis. 

Dr. R. G. Fleming. formerly of Parkers 
Prairie, Minn., has located at Alexandria, 
Minn., where he has purchased a practice. 

Dr. H. B. Wintringham, who for the past 
few years has conducted a veterinary hos- 
pital at Petaluma, Calif., leased the place to 
Dr. Anderson of Imperial Valley. Dr. Wint- 
ringham will teach at the veterinary college 
in San Francisco until he is called to the 
colors, having recently enlisted in the veter- 
inary corps of the United States army. 

Dr. A. B. Rogers, who for the past ten 
years has been a member of the United 
States bureau of animal industry at the 
Sioux City yards as meat inspector, has re- 
signed to become assistant superintendent 
of the Cudahy Packing Company. 

Claims for bounties on predatory animals 
amounting to $91,521 have been filed with 
the state veterinarian in Idaho, since the 
first of 1917. 

Students of both of the Washington 
Veterinary Colleges have been taking ad- 
vantage of the Sunday morning clinics at 
Ft. Meyer. Lt. Nelson Moffat, of the 12th 
artillery, was presented with a traveling kit 


by the senior class in appreciation of his 
work at the clinic. 

It is announced that the veterinary work 
of the Tangipahoa Parish, La., has been 
turned over to a veterinarian. Heretofore, 
Mr. H. R. Cassell, Parish Agent, has had 
charge of the veterinary work of the par- 
ish. 

A teamster was brought into court in 
Youngstown, Ohio, charged with cruelty in 
working a mule with a sore back. He de- 
manded acquittal on the testimony of a 
veterinarian that the mule’s back did not 
hurt him. The judge asked to see the mule, 
touched the sore spot with his cane, nar- 
rowly escaped being kicked, and fined the 
teamster $50.00. 

Dr. J. I. Gibson, state veterinarian of 
Iowa, stated to the council of defense of 
his state that the inocculation of animals 
with anthrax germs by certain alien ene- 
mies in Iowa is an act of war, and should 
be dealt with as much, and not as a mis- 
demeanor. 

Eleven hundred out of a herd of 2,140 
sheep at Hartsel, Colo., recenty died from 
what State Veterinarian Lamb pronounced 
to be infectious pneumonia. 

Dr. Dan H. Miller, of Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, has been commissioned assistant 
state veterinarian by Gov. Harding for a 











U— UNIVERSAL—— U 


IN USE 


IN NAM 


E 


IN SATISFACTION 


U. S. Veterinary 
License No. 108 


Permit No. 24 


“THE SERUM SUPREME” 


Prepared in one of the largest, most up-to-date and sanitary plants in America for a discriminat- 


ing clientele. 
ers Shoul 
day or night. 


SWAN -MYERS COMPANY, Eastern Distributors 
219-223 N. Senate Avenue 
NDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. Both Phones 


da Know.” 


Carotid bled serum a specialty. Write for one of our new booklets entitled ‘“‘What Hog 
It will help you in your work. 


Write, telephone or telegraph your orders 
UNIVERSAL SERUM CO. 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. Beli. 920 
Branch House: 442 E. 3rd SLL DAYTON OO 
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CLESEPTOL 


CLESEPTOL The Unusual Dusting Powder 


THE VETERINARY Bi 
. Dusting Powder} alll A Dry Deodorant and Healing Antiseptic 
aceric Deodorat- ot i FOR COLD WEATHER 
| aie : Invaluable for Cuts, Abrasions, Galls, Etc: 
Wounns, curs, cuares, caus MO 
ABRASIONS OF THE SKI d 
PEE ; | The Formula — Calomel, Boric Acid, Camphor, Alum, 
YOUR NAME HERE ih | CopperSulphate and Carbolic Acid Mixed with Pure Talcum. 








Your appress HERE ‘. * - 
B Put up in 6-oz. Dusting Top Cans with YOUR NAME 
es printed on the label, in gross and half gross lots ready 
for you to sell at 50 cents per can. 


Why not use YOUR SOLD ONLY TO THE PROFESSION 


OWN LABEL Dust- One Gross (your label) $21.00 


rn encod te Half Gross (your label) 


before your client One Dozen (our label) ° 2.00 


= apie Fag hans If you are not familiar with the virtues of CLESEPTOL, a trial 




















order will convince you that it is all we claim for it. 














The New Improved I. V. A. Case 
BUILT FOR WEAR 


As Wellas For Convenience 
Just the Right Size, 15x 73, x7 Inches 


A practical Veterinarian’s Medicine Case with 
plenty of room for Dose Syringes, Capsules, 
Dressings, Minor Operating Instruments, etc. 


COMPACT, HANDY AND STRONG 


Contains 

Four 8-oz. Bottles for Liquids. 
Glass stoppers with screw top. 

Four 4-oz. Bottles for Liquids. 
lass stoppers with screw top. 

Four 2-oz. Bottles for Liquids. 
Glass stoppers with screw top. 

Two 8-oz. Salt Mouth Bottles. 

One 2-oz. Graduate. 


Made of Black Seal Leather with nickel trimmings. 
py dee ahr pe case with just the right number 
of bottles of sufficient capacity to carry drugs and - 
ample room for enough instruments to meet the Your check for $18.50 will bring 
needs of the busy Veterinarian. it to you, EXPRESS PREPAID. 


THE W. G. CLEVELAND CO. 


“The Western House for The Western Dottor” 
1410-12 Harney Street OMAHA 


THE ONLY CASE of its kind on the 
market. 
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term of three years. Dr. Miller has held 
this office for twenty-two years, and will 
have held it a quarter century with his 
present term. 

There is an wnusual prevalence of glan- 
ders in Pittsburgh, Pa., this winter. 

Dr. H. V. Loose, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
was recently attacked by a farmer and re- 
ceived several knife wounds, from the re- 
sult of which it was necessary to send him 
to a hospital. 

Dr. J. O. Head, of Pana, Ill, recently 
had his Ford roadster stolen from in front 
of his office. The car was recovered by 
the authorities in Mattoon. 

Dr. M. C. Anderson, four years inspector 
in charge of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
of South St. Joseph, Mo., has been trans- 
ferred to St. Paul, Minn. Dr. A. O. Lun- 
dell, for several years in charge of the 
federal meat inspection in Ft. Worth, Tex- 
as, will sucteed Dr. Anderson at the St. 
Joseph station. 

Drs. E. Calldemeier and Samuel A. Brad- 
ley of Louisville, Ky., attempted to settle 
difficulties that began at the recent meeting 
of the Kentucky State Veterinary Associa- 
tion meeting, by engaging in a fist fight. 
Dr. Bradley had Dr. Calldemeier arrested 
for assault and battery. Evidence was 
such that Calldemeier was held to the 


grand jury, although Bradley stated to the 
court that he would be satisfied with a fine 
and peace bond from Calldemeier. 

Dr. W. F. Butler, state veterinarian of 
Montana, is advocating the killing of range 
horses for meat. He states that there is 
one quarter million of unbroken horses in 
the state that are a liability instead of an 
asset. He states that not only will there 
be a profit in killing the horses for meat, 
but that the range thus saved for sheep 
will constitute an additional asset. 

Dr. C. A. Blomquist, of Osakis, has lo- 
cated at Appleton, Minn. 

Albion Russell, of Sturgis, Mich. was 
fined $10.00 and costs recently for prac- 
ticing veterinary medicine without a li- 
cense. 

Dr. W. W. Talbot, of Madison, Iowa, has 
taken up work in the Tuberculosis Eradi- 
cation Division of the United States Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry and will be sta- 
tioned at St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. Homer E. Hook, of Statesboro, has 
been appointed a member of the Georgia 
Board of Examiners for a term of five 
years, to succeed Dr. C. R. Jolly, whose 
term has expired. 

Farmers in the vicinity of Moville, Iowa, 
have already: suffered a loss of more than 
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VETERINARIANS :— 


The benefits of everything are 
best judged by the results. 


Fowler’s Serum 
DOLLAR 


We comply with every existing regulation prescribed by the Bureau of 


Animal Industry. 


FOWLER Serum and Virus 


are made by veterinarians who strive earnestly to 
maintain the eminence and good will we have earned. 


Prompt attention given all orders. 


Fowler Serum Company kKanse: city, Kan. 


Fowler Serum Can Be Had Direct, or Through Any Armour and Company 
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ELMORE SERUM 






The Dependable Serum with a Reputation 
Produced Up to a Standard, Not Down to a Price 






Always Reliable and Potent. 


THE ELMORE LIVE STOCK COMPANY 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 96 
A. T. PETERS, D. V. M., Gen. Mgr. 


ILLINOIS 







R. D. CLARKE, Pres. 












PEORIA, 








Day and Night Service PHONES { MAIN 6867 

















Dr. E. E. Hufft 
H. F. Brown 


The Lathrop 


Serum Company 


U. S. Veterinary License No. 102 


F. P. Brown 






Merillat’s Rectal Irrigator 


for the Relief of Impacted Bowels 





Manufacturers of 

















Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 


and 


Hog Cholera Virus 


Prices quoted upon application, 
write or wire 


The Lathrop Serum Co. 
Lathrop Mo. 





Consists of a conical plug, an inflating bulb, 
a flushing tube ‘A’’, and an inflating tube 
“B”, a set of stra — (attachable to any cir- 
cingle) to retain the apparatus in place and 
prevent expulsion. The desired quantity of 
water can be ges which is Totnined in 
the bowel by the soft rubber bulb. Full di- 
rections accompany each outfit. 


Price, complete with air pump and set 
of stra $15.00 


Price, ee a with air pump and set 
of straps and injection pump................ .. 19.00 


HAUSSMANN & DUNN CO. 


Veterinary Surgical Instruments 


708 S. Clark St., Chicago III. 
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PASTEUR 


Laboratories 


of America 


BIOLOGICAL 
PRODUCTS 


@ THERE HAS NEVER BEEN 
ANY QUESTION ABOUT THEIR 
ABSOLUTE SUPERIORITY. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST? 


@ Pasteur’s original and gen- 
uine Anthrax Vaccine is now 
furnished in single and 
double treatment. It posi- 
tively prevents anthrax. 


@ Profs. Leclainche & Val- 
lee’s Liquid Blackleg Vac- 
cine is a true and perfectly 
attenuated vaccine, and has 
revolutionized livestock vac- 
cination. Why risk your 
professional reputation with 
makeshift blackleg vaccine? 


@ Full information regard- 
ing the above, as well as 
Tuberculin, Mallein, Anti- 
tetanic and Antistreptococcic 
Serum, etc., furnished on re- 
quest. 


Pasteur Laboratories 


of America 


New York, 366-368 W. 11th St. 
Chicago, - 17 N. La Salle St. 


Laboratoire des Vaccins Pasteur, pour 
YEtranger and Institute Pasteur, Paris, 
France, Biological Products. 








$25,000 from necrobacillosis among their 
live stock. 

Dr. D. S. Barclay has been appointed 
Milk and Meat Inspector for the city of 
Jackson, Miss. 

Dr. W. L. Benjamin is now located in his 
new Office in the building formerly occupied 
by the Ford garage, Ashland, III. 


SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT 


Wyoming and Montana have lost 2,040,000 
sheep since the census of 1900. Wool and 
mutton from these sheep would have sold 
for $21,000,000 this year at present prices. 

Since 1900 the nation has lost around 
14,000,000 sheep. Wool and mutton from 
these sheep this year would amount to a 
little less than $150,000,000! 

Montana—largest sheep state in the 
Union—has lost one-half of its wool clip 
in seven years on account of decrease of 
sheep. 

From 2,200,000,000 to 2,700,000,000 pounds 
of wool are now used annually by the armies 
at war! 

Over 120,000,000 animals in Europe 
slaughtered for meat thus far during the 
war, 56,000,000 of which were sheep! 

Practically no sheep left in Germany, 
very few in Turkey, while the Balkan states 
sheep stock has been practically wiped 
out! 

Austria has lost several million sheep, 
Frarce one-third of its supply. England’s 
wool clip has decreased almost one-third. 
Russia is the only country that has not suf- 
fered severely. Deep inroads have been 
made on the sheep supply in Italy and the 
Scandinavian countries. 

New Zealand is barely holding her own, 
and by virtue of increasing dairying and 
general farming, flocks in this country are 
being reduced mateérially year by year. 
There are not nearly as many sheep in 
South America and Australia today as there 
were a few years ago. 

South Africa is holding its own at about 
the same from year to year. In Mexico 
sheep and goats have been greatly reduced. 

The goat stock in Turkey has been re- 
duced over 50 per cent—and remember that 
this is the biggest Mohair country in the 
world 

There will not be over 30,000,000 shearing 
sheep in the United States next spring! 
This means a wool clip not to exceed 200.- 
000,000 pounds—and we need 750,000,000 
pounds if we are to adequately clothe the 
men in our Army and Navy so as to pro- 
tect them from the cold! 

Where are we going to get this wool 
from? Someone says Australia, but no one 
tells where the ships are to come from to 
transport this wool. 

Twenty-five per cent of all the sheep in 
the Western states will have to be slaugh- 
tered. This is the estimate of practical 
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THE VETERINARIAN’S 


Improved Account System 


The Card Ledger is the up-to-date book-keeping z 
system; it is used for all kinds of accounts, 


It is the simplest and best method a veterinarian can use. With it there 
are no dead accounts to handle (when an account is paid the card is trans- 
ferred to the closed accounts) ; no indexing to do, the cards being filed in 
alphabetical order; there is a great economy of time, the statement of an 
account is always ready when a client asks for it; because of this, collections 


are made prompter and easier. f 


The Veterinarian’s 
Improved Account System 

consists of a handsome quarter-sawed 
dust proof oak box (like the illustration 
shown), 5x6x9 inches, with a hinged 
lid, 600 buff cards, 3x 5 inches, ruled on 
both sides, and two sets (A to Z) of 
alphabet guide cards, one set for the open ace 
counts, the other, of a different color, for the 

4 6closed accounts, and a movable metal partition to 
separate the open from the closed accounts. 

Additional cards for the outfit may be 
secured at low cost and as dead accounts 
may after a time be filed away, it con- 
stitutes a perpetual and very inexpensive ledger 
or account system. 

Hundreds of veterinarians are using 
this system and have nothing but praise 
for it, not one has raised an objection 
to it. Here is what a few of the users 
say of it. 

SAVES TIME, SAVES MONEY--Your card 
ledger is a cracker jack. I find it is a time and money saver, Could not get along 
without it.—F. E. Sillick, Greenwood, Wis. 

’ CONVENIENT AND SATISFACTORY.—I received my card ledger some time ago and find 
it simple, convenient and satisfactory. Send me another for a friend—C. S. Neumann, 
Princeton, Minn. 

SIMPLY FINE.—Your card ledger is just simply fine. Suits me exactly—aA. J. 
Kline, Wauseon, O. 

THE CARD LEDGER 0.K.—Enclosed find check, for which send me five hundred cards 
and two sets of alphabet guides, celluloid tipped. The ledger is O. K.--F. W. Culver, 
Longmont, Colo. 

Price complete, with celluloid-tipped alphabet guide cards 
+ wow we 8 ee 
Extra cards, 30c per hundred, per thousand e e« 250 


Extra sets of guide cards, * * oy # c 55 
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men who are acquainted with the situation. 
Why? Because the Homestead Act has, in 
five months, taken over 50,000,000 acres— 
some of it the best grazing land for sheep 
in the country. What is the answer? Save 
these sheep by placing them on the cut- 
over lands of our Great Lakes states. 

President Frank G. Hagenbarth of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association says 
this plan is eminently practical, and already, 
through the efforts of this bureau, the 
movement has started.—National Sheep ana 
Wool Bureau of America. 

Encourage in every way possible the pro- 
duction of more sheep in your locality. 


HOOVER FOR MORE SHEEP 


Food Administrator Hoover says: “Our 
sheep have been diminishing steadily since 
the war began. We produced in 1916 only 
35 per cent of the wool that we used. In 
providing uniforms for millions and mil- 
lions oF men, the world is using more wool 
than ever before in its history. There is 
practically famine in wool at the present 
time. We have never seen such a price 
of wool as exists today. There is every 
reason in outlook and in profit for the in- 
crease of our sheep. 

“There is very little possibility of such 
increase on our Western ranges for many 
reasons. ‘There is, however, the general 
fact to consider that through the Middle, 


Southern and Eastern states, anywhere 
from three to twenty could be added to 
almost every 160-acre farm.” 

Encourage sheep raising in every way 
possible. 

The book “Lameness of the Horse” is a 
grand work, and I appreciate it very much. 
It is certainly worthy of a place in my li- 
brary. 

Spokane, Wash. G. R. Stewart. 

I am very well satisfied with “Lameness 
of the Horse.” 

Coon Rapids, Iowa. D. S. Weaver. 

I am very much pleased with the book 
“Lameness of the Horse” and I believe it 
to be a work that will and should be highly 
prized by every veterinarian as well as 
veterinary colleges and students. To those 
in need of a digest on lameness that is 
concise and yet most thorough in its dealing 
with individual cases, I would say Lacroix’s 
“Lameness of the Horse” should be of great 
value. 


Gardena, Cal. Ctype T. Lytton, D. V. M. 


Dr. M. S. Britten, of Lansing, Mich., has 
accepted a position as meat inspector at 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Epizootics and Their Con- 
trol During War 


Miessner—Leibold 


This work is invaluable for the practicing veterinarian, who serves his 
country as guardian of its live stock industry. 

The veterinarian in military service will find the book indispensable. 

For the practitioner, Miessner’s “Epizootics and Their Control During 
War” is a dependable guide in the handling of infectious diseases of animals 
including their diagnosis, general and specific measures for coping with 
problems of sanitation and disinfection. 

The army veterinarian will find this book of inestimable value because 
it is the work of a high authority, that is based upon actual experience in 
the present world war. 

It is a concise (215 pages), practical, authoritative treatise on subjects that 
are so vital at this time that no progressive veterinarian can afford to disre- 
gard them. 

Cloth bound; well illustrated. Price, $2.00. 
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Dr. T. H. Brady sold his practice at La- 
mar, Colorado, and moved to Holly, Colo- 
rado. He will office also in Syracuse, Kan- 
sas. Dr. Brady is a registered veterinarian 
in both states. 

Dr. Lynn Cantwell of Alliance, Ne- 
braska, has been appointed assistant state 
veterinarian with headquarters at Alliance. 
Dr. Harry Cline, of Chadron, Nebraska, 
has been appointed assistant state veteri- 
narian with headquarters at Alliance and 


Dr. George Mikesell has been appointed as- 
sistant with headquarters at Morrill, Ne- 
braska. All three will be engaged in scabies 
eradication among sheep. 

Mason, Mich., has a new veterinarian, 
Dr, C .W. Ward, a graduate of the Grand 
Rapids Veterinary College. 

Dr. D. E. Kinsella, of Chillicothe, IIli- 
nois, assistant state veterinarian, has been 
transferred to Chicago. 

Dr. W. T. Coffland, formerly of Shells- 
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THE INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
SESSIONS BEGIN IN SEPTEMBER 


Practical course in Veterinary Science. Catalogue on request. 
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clinics, hospitals, military posts, government laboratories, experiment stations and libraries afford 
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burg, has located at Vinton, Iowa. He 
will be associated in practice with Dr. C. 
W. Sauer. 

Dr. G. R. Clark, formerly of Clayton, is 
now located at Golden, Ill. 

Dr. J. A. Dionne, of Beaverville, Ill., ex- 
pects to locate at St. Anne. St. Anne and 
vicinity have been without a veterinarian 
since the enlistment of Dr. H. B. Morris. 

Drs. Russell and C. M. Collins, of Fre- 
mont, have purchased the practice of Dr. 
Parker in Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Dr. Corkery from Urbana, has located 
at Potomac, IIl., to take up the practice of 
Dr. Warren Sidener, now in the army. 

Dr. F. J. Krenz, of El Paso, IIl., has sold 
his veterinary practice and -will go to Men- 
dota to reside on the farm owned by his 
father. G. L. Watters, of Rochester, tise 
N. Y., has purchased Dr. Krenz’ practice. PPro Fv ye way Fs Figg thin ag ue 

Dr. A. Johnstone, who has been prac- T. G. CREE, D. V. 8. 
ticing in Antioch, Ill, has been appointed menees, W. Va. 
to the position of veterinary inspector at 
Chicago. 

Dr. J. A. Dronne, of Bloomington, III. 
has moved to Askum, III. 

Dr. O. D. Chapman, formerly of Blakes- 
burg, Iowa, is now located at New Sharon, 
Iowa. 

Dr. R. E. Bauch has recently located in 
Liberty, Ill. 


SPECIAL CATTLE THERAPY 


By Mart R. Steffen, V. S., M. D. C. 
Author of Special Veterinary Therapy. Special Equine Therapy, Etc. 


RUPTURED 
COLTS AND CALVES 


DON'T OPERATE 


MOORE E BROS. HERNIA OINTMENT 


Price $3.00 Per Can, Delivered 


Used the Hernia Ointment on a 50 Ib. pig that 
had Umbilical a Cc 


Hamilton, Ill. 


I am enclosing for box of your Rup- 
ture Ointment. Other box proved satisfactory. 
GEO, L. SMITH, 


Cedar Vale, Kansas. 


Used the Ointment on a two-year-old colt 
Nav. Hernia. Was a large one and cured. 
W. ANTHONY, 
Poplar Ridge, N. Y. 


Let Us Send You Our Catalogue of Veterinary Specialties 


THE MOORE BROS. of ALBANY,N.Y. 














This is a valuable treatise on diseases and treatment of cattle, from a practitioner who 
has had unusual experience in dairy practice. 

The symptoms of disease that he gives have been observed in his practice, and the treat- 
ment that he recommends has been successful in his hands. It should be in the hands of 
every practitioner who does any dairy practice. The paucity of literature on this subject 
renders a work such as this invaluable. It is new; not a compilation of the work of other 


writers. 
CONTENTS 





Ranula. 

Dental Irregularities and 
other sporadic mouth 
troubles. 

Acute Parotitis. 

Actinomycosis. 

Contagious Keratitis. 

Cancer of the Eye. 

Amaurosis. 

Epistaxis. 

Hemorrhage after Dehorn- 


Wire’ Cuts and Lacerated 
Injuries. 

Fractures. 

Hygroma. 

Ingested Foreign Bodies. 

Thurow’'s Disease. 

Tympanites. 


Cloth bound, 157 pages. 


16. 
17. 
18. 


Surfeit in Family Cows. 

Pica. 

Obscure Abdominal Con- 
ditions. 

Infection with Distoma 
Hepaticum. 

Epizootic Dysentery. 

Coccidial Dysentery. 

Johnes Disease. 

Simple Dysentery in 
Calves. 
Infectious Dysentery in 

alves. 
Muscular Rheumatism. 
Paraplegia. 
Acute Bulbar Paralysis. 
Puerperal Mania. 
Parturient Paresis. 
Rabies. 


Effects of Partial Reten- 
tion of Secundines. 

Alopesia Areata. 

Herpes Tonsurans. 

Ante-partum Vaginal Pro- 
lapse. 

Strangury from Concre- 
tions. 

Douglass Pouch Cysts. 

Phymosis in Bulls. 

Mastitis. 

Atresia of Lacteal Ducts. 

Lacteal Fistula. 


‘ow Pox. 
Cracked Teats. 
Pneumonia. 
Tuberculosis. 


And a number of other subjects. 


Price, $1.50, prepaid 
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